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THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Tue faithful translation of the Bible into the language of un- 
counted millions, is an event of unspeakable importance. To these 
multitudes of immortals it becomes the “‘ oracle of God,’’ speaking 
to them in their mother tongue, and giving them their surest and 
safest teaching on all that concerns their eternal welfare. The 
translation of the Bible into English was one of the most memor- 
able events in the history of modern civilization and Christianity. 
There had been many attempts to put various parts of the Scrip- 
tures into the common speech of the English people; but the first 
complete translation which can be said to have been published, so 
as to come into extensive use, was that made from the Latin by Wic- 
lif, about the year 1380. This man was a priest, a divine, and an 
Oxford professor. His ardent piety was nursed by the Scriptures, 
which gave it birth. He is commonly styled the ‘ morning star 
of ‘the Protestant reformation ;’’ and was one of the brightest of 
those scattered luminaries of the dark ages, who are called “ re- 
formers before the reformation.” Like Luther, his opposition to 
popish notions and usages was at first confined to a few points ; 
but prayer, study of the Bible, and growing grace, led him on in 
a constant advance toward the purity of truth. He became, in 
doctrine, what would now be called a Calvinist; and in discipline, 
his views agreed with what are now maintained by Congregation- 
alists. After encountering many prosecutions and much persecu- 
tion, he, having, like Luther, powerful protectors among the princes 
of his native land, peacefully closed his devout and laborious life, 
at his rectory of Lutterworth,in 13884. Forty-one years after, by 
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order of the Council of Constance, his bones were unearthed, and 
burned to ashes, and cast into the Swift, a neighboring brook. 
“Thus,” says Fuller, ‘this brook hath conveyed his ashes into 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into 
the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of 
his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world over.”* His 
translation of the Bible was made before the invention of the 
printing machines; and the manuscripts, though numerous, were 
costly. Nicholas Belward suffered from popish cruelty in 1429, 
for having in his possession a copy of Wiclif’s New Testament. 
That copy cost him four marks and forty pence, amounting to 
nearly fourteen dollars. The value of money in those days was 
vastly greater than now; and that sum was regarded as a sufli- 
cient salary for a curate. The same value would pay at the pre- 
sent time for many hundreds of copies of the New Testament well 
printed and bound. Such are the marvels wrought by the art of 
printing! Let us hope, with an old writer, “ that the low pricing 
of the Bible may never occasion the low prizing of the Bible!” 

The first Scripture ever printed in English was a sort of para- 
phrase of the seven penitential Psalms, by John Fisher, the popish 
bishop of Rochester. This was in 1505. 

The first New Testament translated directly from the Greek, 
was printed by William Tyndale in 1526. For this good deed, 
that holy man was strangled and burned ten years afterwards. 
His last words were a fervent ejaculation: ‘ Lord, open the eyes 
of the king of England!” 

Miles Coverdale was the first to print an English translation of 
the whole Bible. This was in 1585. ‘Tyndale aided him in the 
work, which was finished at Hamburg in nine months and two 
weeks. It was dedicated to Henry VIII.; and that odious ty- 
rant was induced to license the publication of the work only seven 
years after he had interdicted that of Tyndale, and shortly after 
he had signed that good man’s death-warrant. The martyr’s 


* This striking passage from one of his favorite authors, has been finely 
versified by Wordsworth : 


** As thou these ashes, little Brook ! wilt bear 

Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 

Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

Into main Ocean they, this Deed accurst 

An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 

How the bold Teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 

By Truth, shall spread throughout the world dispersed.” 
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dying prayer was so far answered. Coverdale eventually became 
Bishop of Exeter ; and, after a life of strange vicissitudes, died 
peacefully in a ripe old age. 

We have not space for the history of what is called ‘ Cran- 
mer’s Bible,’ which was first published in 1589; and which was, 
for the most part, the work of worthy Covaadale, At the close 
of the reign of Edward VI., it is computed that there were con- 
siderably more than a hundred thousand copies of English Bibles 
and Testaments in use. Very many of these vanished out of 
sight in the bloody and burning time of his sister and successor, 
the melancholy Mary ; who, in four years, consumed at the stake 
two hundred and seventy-seven victims to popery. 

During this frightful period, many pious exiles sought a refuge 
at Geneva. There, having the help of good old Coverdale, they 
prepared with great care, and published, an English Testament 
in 1557; and the whole Bible in 1560. This, for more than 
fifty years, was the popular Bible, and at least six editions were 
printed, even after king James’s translation had made its appear- 
ance. Some copies are in constant use and preference to the 
present day. 

When Elizabeth mounted the throne, the Bibles which had dis- 
appeared under the cruelties of her sister, came back again. 
Under the auspices of the ‘‘ throned vestal,’”’ her archbishop Par- 
ker, in 1568, brought out what is known as the ‘‘ Bishops’ Bible,”’ 
having been prepared for the press by some half score prelates 
and two or three cathedral clergymen. This was, for forty-three 
years, the ‘* authorized version,” and was used in the churches to 
the exclusion of all others. Still the ‘‘ Geneva Bible” had the 
preference for private use; as indeed it deserved, being much 
the better of the two. 

When James I. succeeded to the kingdom, in 1603, they who 
desired a thorough reformation in the Church of England, and 
against whom the terrible Queen Elizabeth had ever “ erected her 
lion-port,’’ now indulged high hopes of obtaining their desires. 
His presbyterian education, and the hypocritical professions he 
had made with the real Stuart perfidy, had raised their expecta- 
tions only to dash them more violently to earth. He soon gave 
them to understand, that, in his view, “‘ presbytery and monarchy 
agreed together as well as God and the devil:”’ and proclaimed 
his famous maxim of king-craft, ‘‘ No bishop, no king!” As he 
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entered his English realm, he received a petition, which was called 
the ‘‘ millenary petition,” because it purported to run in the name 
of above a thousand ministers, though the exact number of sign- 
ers is not known. This petition craved the reformation of sundry 
abuses in the national church, relating to its worship, ministry, 
revenues and discipline. The universities uttered their remon- 
strances against the petition; but the king, who was eminently 
qualified to perform the part of the chief character in “ the royal 
game of Goose,” undertook to settle the business at a conference 
between the opposing parties, at which he was to moderate and 
decide. Accordingly he summoned a conference at Hampton 
Court, on the 12th of January, 1604. He called the archbishop 
of Canterbury, with several other prelates and church dignitaries 
on the one side ; and on the other, to represent the Puritans, he 
called four divines of note. It soon became manifest, that the 
only object of the meeting was to give the king an opportunity to 
declare his bitter hostility to the Puritans, who were brow-beaten, 
insulted, and trampled upon by the monarch and his ghostly 
minions. The friends of the truth were confuted, “ as bitter 
bishop Bale’’ said on another occasion, ‘‘ with seven solid argu- 
ments, thus reckoned up, Authority, Violence, Craft, Fraud, In- 
timidation, Terror and Tyranny.’’* 

One good result, however, came from this ‘‘ mock conference,” 
as it was usually called by the oppressed Puritans. Among other 
of their demands, Dr. Reynolds who was “‘ the chief speaker” in 
their behalf, requested that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible. This was the only request of theirs, which the petu- 
lant king condescended to grant; though his motive in granting 
was very different from theirs in asking. They wished to super- 
sede the ‘‘ Bishops’ Bible,’”’ which was alone authorized to be read 
in churches; he wished to displace the “‘ Geneva Bible,’’ which 
was in far greater demand for private use. Thus God causes the 
conflicting counter-currents of men’s purposes to combine into the 
one resistless stream of his own eternal decree. 

It has been remarked of this “ British Solomon,” as he has 
been called, whether in irony or flattery, “‘ that he never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one.’”? Whatever may be 


*In the nervous Latin of the crabbed bishop of Ossory, the arguments 
run thus: Authoritate, Vi, Arte, Fraude, Metu, Terrore et Tyrannide. 
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thought of the wisdom of his sayings, we must amend the asser- 
tion as to his doings, so that it shall read: “ He never did a wise 
thing except by mistake.” His determination in the instance 
under consideration was certainly one of his happiest blunders, 
and is almost the only act of his life which does not merit utter 
ridicule and contempt. 

The English translations, then commonly used, were good, and 
very good. But that which was made under the king’s sanction, 
was much better. Jt was made at a fortunate time. The English 
language had passed through many and great changes, and had 
at last reached the very height of its purity and vigor. The 
Bible has ever since been the grand English classic. It continues 
to be the noblest monument of the power of the English speech, 
the pattern and standard of excellence therein, the most full and 
refreshing of all the “‘ wells of English undefiled.” It has given 
a fixed character to our language. It is as intelligible now as 
when it was first imprinted ; and will be as easily understood by 
the readers of coming centuries, as by those of the present. Itis 
remarkably free from what used to be called ‘ ink-horn terms,”’ 
that 1s, such words as are more used in writing than in speaking, 
and which are not well understood except by scholars. ‘‘ In the 
church among the congregation,’ says Luther, “we ought to 
speak as we use at home, in the house, the plain mother tongue, 
which every one understandeth and is acquainted withal.”’ That 
king James’s translators wisely and piously adhered to the lan- 
guage of the cottage and the market-place, appears by what 
Thomas Fuller wrote of Nottinghamshire in 1662: ‘“ The language 
of the common people is generally the best of any shire in Eng- 
land. <A proof whereof, when a boy, I received from a hand- 
laboring man therein, which since hath convinced my judgment. 
‘ We speak, I believe,’ said he, ‘as good English as any shire in 
England ; because, though in the singing Psalms some words are 
used, to make the metre, unknown to us, yet the last translation of 
the Bible, which, no doubt, was done by those learned men in the 
best English, agreeth perfectly with the common speech of our 
county.’ ’’? Thus we come to have a version of the Scriptures as easy 
of comprehension as the nature of the subjects willadmit. It is 
the most precious boon possessed by the vast masses, whom it ad- 
dresses in their own tongue wherein they were born. Well did the 
Translators’ Preface rejoice in God’s sacred word as “‘ that inestim- 
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able treasure which excelleth all the riches-of the earth!’ And 
well was it said of them, by that same Thomas Fuller: ‘‘ These, 
with Jacob, rolled away the stone from the mouth of the well of hfe, 
Genesis xxix. 10; so that now even Rachels, weak women, may 
freely come, both to drink themselves, and water the flocks of their 
families at the same.”’ 

But were those ancient scholars competent to make their trans- 
lation as correct as it is plain? Here again we may say, that, by 
the providence of God, they did their work in a fortunate time. 
For not only had the English language ripened to its full maturity, 
but the study of Greek, and of the oriental tongues, had then 
been carried to a greater extent than ever before or since. This 
particular field of learning has never been so highly cultivated 
among English scholars, as at that day. To evince this fact, we 
shall undertake, so far as the limits of this periodical will admit, 
to sketch the characters and scholarship of those men, who have 
made all coming ages their debtors. And we shall confidently 
expect, that, when our pleasing task is done, our readers will agree 
with us in the conviction, that all the colleges of Great Britain 
and America, could not,— no, not even in this our boastful day,— 
bring together the same number of divines equally qualified by 
learning and piety for the great undertakimg. Few, indeed, are 
the living names, which, in these respects, are worthy to be en- 
rolled with those mighty men. It would be impossible to convene 
a body of translators on whom the Christian public would bestow 
such confidence as is reposed upon that illustrious company ; or 
who would prove themselves as worthy of such confidence. All 
the ‘‘ Improved Versions” of the Bible, or of any parts of it, which 
have since appeared, have been doomed by the religious public to 
utter indifference and neglect. Not that we claim absolute per- 
fection for the common English Bible. We are not perfectionists 
enough even for that! But this blessed book is so complete and 
exact, that the unlearned reader, being of common intelligence, 
may enjoy the delightful assurance that, if he study it in faith and 
prayer, and give himself up to its teachings, he shall never be 
confounded or misled. It will as surely guide him into all things 
needful to life and salvation, as would the original Scriptures, if he 
could read them in the Hebrew and Greek of inspiration, or if they 
could speak to him as at first to the Jew in Jerusalem, or to the 
Greek at Corinth. Nor would we disparage the great benefits of 
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possessing a critical knowledge of the original tongues. For 
while a good translation is the best commentary on the original 
Scriptures, the originals themselves are the best commentary on 
the translation. A passage, which is obscure in the translation, 
often becomes very plain when we refer to the original, because 
we then distinctly see what it was that the translators meant to 
say. ‘To one who can understand both, the original must, in the 
nature of the case, always be the easier of the two; just as it is 
easier for a man to walk by the sight of his own eyes, than by the 
guidance of another. What we maintain is simply, that the com- 
mon English reader enjoys, by the good providence of God, that 
which comes the nearest to the privileges of the scholar; and has 
a translation so exact, plain and trust-worthy, that he may follow 
it with implicit confidence as “a light to his feet and a lamp to 
his paths,”’ which will not lead him astray. 

King James appointed fifty-four learned men to undertake this 
great and good work. As the list of names contains but forty- 
seven, and as none of these were at that time bishops, it is proba- 
ble that the other seven were bishops ; for it 1s certain that the king 
mtended that some of that order should have a sort of superinten- 
dence of the work ; andit is also certain that Archbishop Bancroft 
and Bishop Bilson, at least, had considerable to do with the final 
revision. Order was also taken, that the bishops, in their several 
dioceses, should find what learned men there were who might be 
able to assist ; and the bishops were to write to them, earnestly 
charging them, at the king’s desire, to send in their suggestions 
and observations, that so, as his Majesty says, “ our said intended 
translation may have the help and furtherance of all our principal 
learned men within this our kingdom.” 

Seventeen of the translators were to meet at Westminster, 
fifteen at Cambridge, and as many at Oxford. Meeting at these 
three places, they were divided at each place into two companies ; 
so that there were in all six separate companies of translators. 
They received a set of rules for their direction. The first in- 
structed them to make the ‘ Bishops’ Bible,” the basis of their 
work, altering it only so far as the originals required. This was 
a good plan, as it combined the advantages of a new translation 
with those of a thorough revision of an old and approved one. In 
the result, however, the new version agreed much more with the 
Genevan, than with any other. The second rule discouraged any 
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unnecessary departure from the usual mode of spelling proper 
names. ‘he third rule required the ‘ old ecclesiastical words ”’ 
to be kept, such as “* church,” instead of *‘ congregation ; ”’ ‘* bap- 
tism,”’ instead of ‘ washing ;”’ and the like. This rule is rather 
indefinite, as well as is the fourth, which directs that in case a 
word has different meanings, that is to be preferred which has 
been most commonly used by the more eminent of the Fathers, 
regard being had to “‘ the propriety of the place, and the analogy 
of faith.” The fifth rule objects to the alteration of the division 
into chapters, if it can be avoided. The sixth rule prohibits all 
notes and comments, thus obliging the translators to make their 
version intelligible without those dangerous helps. The seventh 
rule provides for marginal references to parellel or explanatory 
passages. ‘The eighth rule gives direction that every man in 
each company shall separately examine the same chapter or chap- 
ters, and make the best translation he can. The whole company 
must then come together, and compare what they have done, and 
agree on what shall stand. ‘Thus in each company there would 
be, according to the number of members, from seven to ten distinct 
and careful revisions ; the whole to be compared, and digested 
into one elaborate copy of the portion of the Bible assigned to 
that particular company. The ninth rule requires, that whenever 
a company has, in this manner, arranged any one of the sacred 
books, it is to be sent to each of the other companies, to be criti- 
cally reviewed by them all. The tenth rule provides, that if any 
company, upon reviewing a book so sent to them, find anything 
exceptionable, they are to note the places, and their reasons for 
objecting thereto, and send it back to the company from whence 
it came. If that company should not accept the suggestions thus 
made, the matter was to be arranged at a general meeting of the 
chief persons of all the companies, at the end of the work. Thus 
every part of the Bible would be considered, first, separately, by 
each member of the company to which it was originally assigned ; 
secondly, by the whole company together; thirdly, by the other 
five companies severally ; and fourthly, by the general committee 
of revision. By this judicious plan, each part must have been 
closely scrutinized at least fourteen times. The eleventh rule 
provides, that, in case of any special difficulty or obscurity, letters 
shall be issued by authority, to any learned man in the realm, for 
his judgment thereon. The twelfth rule charges every bishop 
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to inform the clergy of his diocese of the work in hand; and to 
call upon such as are “skilful in the tongues,” to send their 
‘‘ particular observations”? to some one of the companies. The 
thirteenth rule appoints the directors of the different companies. 
The fourteenth and last rule enjoins them to refer to five other 
translations, when the ‘Bishops’ Bible” is not satisfactory. 
These are Tyndale’s; Coverdale’s; Matthew’s, which is part 
Tyndale and part Coverdale ; Whitchurch’s, which is what is called 
‘¢Cranmer’s”’ or the “ Great Bible,’ and which was printed by 
Whitchurch ; and the Geneva Bible. The object of this regulation 
was to avoid, as far as might be, the suspicious stamp of novelty. 
To the careful observance of these injunctions, most of them highly 
sagacious, is to be ascribed much of the excellence of the transla- 
tion. 

Although all these preliminaries were arranged by midsummer, 
in 1604, there was a long delay, owing, probably, to the want of 
the necessary pecuniary supplies. But, at last, the work began 
in earnest early in 1607. The learned Selden says, that when 
the translators met to read what had been done, each of them held 
in his hand a Bible in some language. If anything struck any 
one as requiring alteration, he spoke ; otherwise the reading went 
on. The final revision was made by six delegates, one from each 
company, assembled for nine months at Stationers’ Hall, in Lon- 
don; and aided, probably, by the same number of bishops. After 
nearly four years’ labor, the precious volume was printed in 1611 ; 
and now for two hundred and thirty-seven years, God has been 
speaking by it to the multitudes of the Anglo-Saxon race. Pop- 
ery, believing that ignorance is the mother of devotion, and espec- 
ially ignorance of the Word of God, would fain have supplanted it 
by priestly inventions and corruptions. 


“ But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred book, 
In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 
And he who guides the plow, or wields the crook, 
With understanding spirit now may look 
Upon her records, listen to her song, 
And sift her laws, — much wondering that the wrong, 
Which faith has suffered, Heaven could calmly brook. 
Transcendent boon! noblest that earthly King 
Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 
Under the weight of mortal wretchedness! ” 
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More than a million and a half of copies are annually printed 
and put into circulation. It is still equally acceptable to the 
learned and the unlearned, and is their safe guide in matters of 
faith and practice. It was eloquently said by one who is now a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church: ‘‘ The Bible is older 
than the fathers, truer than traditions, wiser than councils, more 
learned than universities, more orthodox than creeds, more infal- 
lible than popes, more authoritative than priests, more powerful 
than ceremonies, more reliable for the world’s salvation than any 
thing or everything else under the heavens.”’ 





PILGRIMAGE TO THE JORDAN. 


Let us follow yonder company of pilgrims, as they go forth to 
the Jordan. The pardons of the Holy Land begin at Joppa ; but 
they are not complete without baptism in the Jordan. This an- 
nual pilgrimage is of that importance, that the Turkish govern- 
ment undertakes its protection, and furnishes it with an armed 
escort. From the earliest dawn Jerusalem is astir, and pours 
forth its population to witness the departure of the pilgrims. Let 
us forth with them, by St. Stephen’s gate, leading by Gethsemane 
around the slope of Olivet to Bethany. The lepers cover every 
point of advantage, and call upon you in God’s stead to help their 
misery. As you leave St. Stephen’s gate, the slope, descending 
to the bridge over the dry bed of the Kedron, is covered by tombs. 
It is occupied by a multitude of figures, shrouded in white. It 
seems as if the grave had yielded its dead to look once more on 
the moving throng, hurrying to the sacred waters where Jesus 
was baptized. They are the women of Jerusalem, veiled and 
wrapped about, as if with the cerements of the grave. They have 
only come to look on the bravery of our array, and to wish the 
passing pilgrim a happy return. The cymbals of the Turk, and 
the flash of glancing bayonets far in advance, announce that the 
march is begun. For hours, the straggling groups issue from the 
gates, till the rear is closed and guarded by the Turk. 

As the long array winds and coils about the mount of Olives, 
let us turn aside at Bethany, about fifteen furlongs off from Jeru- 
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salem, to look upon the tomb of Lazarus. After groping about 
among heaps of filth and crumbling walls, you find it in the heart 
of Bethany. Ask the guardian, what 1s the spot he keeps, and if 
he answers you as he answered us, he will tell you, pointing to the 
broken steps leading down into darkness, that there John Baptist 
was buried, and Moses and Mary Magdalene came and raised him 
from the dead! Many a dream of the Holy Land will thus be 
broken up by legendary absurdities. Hurry away from such sim- 
plicities, to join the march of the pilgrims. 

From the crown of the hill, you can see them to advantage. 
What an assemblage! All nations have their representatives. 
There is the sheep-skin of the Russian, the black cap of the Per- 
sian, the kilt of the Greek mountaineer, and the Frank, changed 
in his wanderings into the likeness of nothing eastern, nothing 
western. ‘There are old men and children, young men and maid- 
ens ; some on foot, some mounted. There are mules and asses, 
horses and camels. Large panniers are thrown across the shoul- 
ders of the brutes, whether mule or camel, and the women ride in 
these, one on either side, with a stout boy between on the crea- 
ture’s back. There are crates of oranges, and bread and bottles 
of water in profusion, to relieve the fatigues of the way. There 
are multitudes with a palmer’s staff, a gourd and a shell, the cos- 
tume of the ancient pilgrim, tramping on foot, in defiance of the 
burning sun and desert way. There are more mounted on Arab 
horses, and showing off their gallant horsemanship in the rough 
path. Their number amounts to four thousand, and they move 
tumultuously along in confusion endlessly entangled. They allare 
armed, and, as they march, maintain a rattling fire of guns and 
pistols. ‘The Bedouins of the Jordan, who receive an annual 
present from the government for their protection of the pilgrims, 
flank the march on either side; for, to this day, as when a certain 
man going down to Jericho fell among thieves, the way is danger- 
ous ; and he who wanders from the march will return stripped and 
beaten. It isanoble sight to see the untamed Arab, with his 
horse as wild as himself, scale the face of the rocks, his loose robe . 
flaunting in the wind ; and at the summit, planting his long spear 
beside him, and in statue-like repose scanning the desert for lurk- 
ing danger. The next moment, he plunges amidst frightful 
ravines, to reappear on the next succeeding height, with ceaseless 
vigilance. 
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The track of the caravan soon leaves the scanty vegetation 
about Jerusalem behind, and for the greater part of the way, in 
the twenty-four miles between Jerusalem and the Jordan, passes 
over a succession of bare limestone hills, unrelieved by tree or 
shrub. Your path at times dips into the ravines between them, 
or passes on the verge of chasms and precipices, from which the 
brain turns reeling ; or over the ascending or descending slope of 
hills, which have been rendered smooth and dangerous by the 
tread of ages. It is a dreary, lifeless waste, with nothing to break 
the monotony of the scene, but, occasionally, in the face of some 
cliff, the cell of some old hermit, dead for centuries, who found 
these frightful solitudes congenial to the barrenness and desolation 
of his own spirit. 

After four and a half hours in the saddle, relieved only by the 
endless incidents and harmless accidents of such a march, you 
reach the verge of the hill-country, where it sks away at once 
into the valley of the Jordan. There, on the right, lies the Dead 
Sea, in deep repose, cradled between the mountains of Moab and 
and Judea, and reflecting the deep blue of the skies above it. 
There, on the left, is the supposed mount of the temptation of 
Christ, pierced and fretted with the cells of the old anchorites. 
And there, before you, is the sacred river, traced by waving reeds ; 
and beyond it, ten miles from you, the mountains from which Israel 
stooped on Jericho. Between you and the river, is Jericho itself, 
shrunken to a few miserable huts; and nearer yet, the fountain 
healed by Elijah, pours its water on the plain, and covers it with 
shrubbery and waving trees. The pavilions of the Turk, have 
long been up, with his banner waving above them; and beyond 
them, your eye may catch your own humbler tent, with its distin- 
guishing stars and stripes. But, as you stand on the verge of the 
mount, you question the possibility of reaching the river from the 
abrupt descent. Even the dumb beasts stop and consider the 
path before them; it is too dangerous for the stirrup. The ma. 
jority dismount; the brutes plant their feet together, and slide 
down the perilous way; and, with many a fall, win at last the 
plain. ‘The maidens of Jericho, dark as the tents of Kedar, come 
forth to welcome the pilgrim with dance and song; a light mat- 
ter sends them back the richer to their huts again. The pilgrims 
spread themselves over the plain, and encamp, some under tents, 
some under trees, and more under the skies. On the plain, the 
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Arabs of the Jordan are out with their desert chivalry, to give 
you a display of their rude warfare. The array is divided into 
two parties, headed each by a chief, whose spear, with its black 
tuft of camel’s hair, indicates his authority. Now they break 
singly forth, and meet, with a swoop like the eagle’s, in the middle 
plain. At the instant of contact, when you look to see horse and 
rider stretched on the plain, the iron bit throws the charger upon 
his haunches ; the pistols flash, the horses wheel, and others suc- 
ceed, fast and airy as the flight of swallows. Then follows the 
general charge, amidst clouds of dust ; giving you glimpses of the 
desperate thrust, the parry, the gleam of spears, the flash of guns, 
the rout, the rally, with the Moslem war-cry rising above the din. 

Night comes: and the encampment of the pilgrims is bright 
with watch-fires. Before the day has dawned, the drum of the 
Turk rouses the pilgrims, and they are up and away at once, for 
the Jordan is yet four miles distant. The width of the valley near 
Jericho is about ten miles, bounded by the mountains of Moab on 
the east, and those of Judah on the west. With the exception of 
the neighborhood of Jericho, the fountain of Elijah, and the fringe 
of shrubbery along the banks of the river, the plain is bare, though 
susceptible of the highest culture. The mountains of Moab rise to 
a height of two thousand feet, and those of Judah to fifteen hun- 
dred ; the river, at its junction with the sea, is several hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

The stars give you light enough in these pure skies for rapid 
way. ‘The bracing air exhilarates your spirits. Every thing is 
unreal and dreamy about you. ‘The place, the time, the purpose, 
all fill your heart with unusual thoughts. An Arab flits by, his 
horse at a gallop. You pass a lumbering camel with his burden. 
But it is not these oriental features which occupy you. There, in 
the gray light, is the range of Moab, whence Balaam blessed 
Israel, and Moses looked on the land of promise which he might 
not enter. ‘The dust beneath your feet trembled under the tramp 
of the hosts of God, encircling Jericho. Before you, is the river 
whose waters parted for the chosen tribe, and gave them admis- 
sion to the Holy Land. And more, Jesus has been here before 
you. It was here he healed Bartimeus ; it was here he stood at 
the waters of baptism, and the Spirit of God descended as a dove 
and crowned his brow with glory ; while, from out of heaven, the 
Father proclaimed his well beloved Son. 
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As these thoughts move your heart, you near the banks. The 
pilgrims, who precede you, have fired the withered shrubbery to 
mark and light the way. It reminds you of the pillar of fire which 
guided Israel. The day-star shoots up at once, in full and mild 
effulzence above the outline of the mountains of Moab. You think 
of the star of Bethlehem, and of Him ‘ who is the bright and 
morning star.”’ The heavens and the earth become pervaded with 
the presence of God. In the mood of the hour, you feel that at 
Jast you have found the Holy Land, and are walking in the foot- 
steps of Christ. The tumult of the pilgrims at the bank arouses 
you. You hurry in among the confusion. There, at last, is the 
Jordan! And dreams and visions all take flight before the reali- 
ties about you. ‘The river, which descends pure from the snow 
resting on the granite summit and sides of Hermon, and from the 
quiet of the Sea of Galilee, gathers afterwards the slime of its 
banks; and rolls before you m a narrow channel, a hundred feet 
wide, with a rapid, muddy and turbulent current. 

For twenty rods along the bank, the shrubbery had been cut 
away to give the pilgrims access to the river; and here this mass 
of old and young were crowded together, amid restive horses, 
refractory mules, and screaming camels. ‘The din and confusion 
was horrible. Accidents were continually occurring. A woman 
was thrown from a camel and killed. But no notice was taken 
of it. The pilgrims, men and women, proceeded under the heels 
of the brutes to disrobe for the river. The women entered the 
waters in a long, loose robe of white, to be kept as the shroud in 
which they are to be buried. The bank of the river presented 
an abrupt descent of about eight feet, to a narrow strip of sand 
washed by the current. It was touching to see the aged, whose 
zeal had brought them mto these wastes from lands unknown, 
borne in the arms of men to the waters. Mothers carried their 
struggling infants and plunged them in the waves. And many a 
black brow was there, brooding over the crimes of a past life, and 
hoping to wash them away in the current. The shore, the banks, 
the waters, were alive with the frenzied mass of human beings. 
As we looked on the strange scene, a pilgrim was swept from his 
footing into the middle of the river. His hands were raised, as if 
in prayer. He made no outcry, he struggled for no deliverance ; 
gradually, inch by inch, he sunk, and the waters closed over him. 
Again he rose fora moment. No helping hand was near; and 
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again he sunk, and the stream covered him, and rolled his corpse 
down into the sea of the dead. ‘The shrieks of woman in her 
agony on the shore told us, that a mother had lost her son, a wife 
her husband ; and with unutterable horror we rushed away from 
the fury and madness of the place. 

No. He that would find his God, let him not wander toa 
foreign shore, or a holier shrme. ‘There is no virtue in the soil 
which Jesus trod, no cleansing efficacy in the waters where he 
washed, no nearer gate to heaven at Bethlehem, no voice of surer 
mercy where he died, or where he rose. To a spirit obdurate, 
with a will unbowed, and a heart corrupt, Jerusalem and Olivet, 
the garden and the tomb, are nothing. But with a spirit meek 
and penitent, any land we tread is holy, any dwelling-place is our 
Jerusalem, any altar is our Calvary, every font is the sacred 
river; and God’s pardoning mercy comes as free, as sweet, as sure, 
as though we knelt on the very spot where the blood of Christ 
was shed in remission of sin. 





PROGRESS IN SCHOOLS, 


Every age has its watchword. For centuries Christendom 
rang with the battle-cry: ‘‘ God wills it!’"—summoning the faith- 
ful to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. Kings from their 
thrones, barons and knights from their turreted castles, and peas- 
ants from their dens and hovels, started into new life, as all hasted 
to join the crusade. It was the one heart-heaving of the age, and 
every pulse beat responsive. In later days, under the potent 
teachings of Wiclif, Huss and Luther, Christendom rose against 
ecclesiastical tyranny and corruption; and “‘ Reform!’’ was the 
cry. The mighty watchword was echoed in the palace and the 
cottage, swelling as the voice of many waters; and the Reform- 
ation came. About the same period the daring Genoese had laid 
open a new world; and,“ Conquest and Colony!’’ became the ral- 
lying words. In the empires of the Aztec and Inca, Cortes and 
Pizarro wrought deeds of valor; and left some of the bloodiest 
marks ever found on war’s gory page. Along the Atlantic shore 
colonies sprang up, less dazzling in the pomp and glitter of arms ; 
but of higher and holier aim, as well as of more enduring prosper- 
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ity and glory. There, in the last century, another cry was heard : 
“ Liberty !’’ Down with the throne, and raise the people from the 
dust! Our land first gave the word: and, from out of a fearful 
conflict, with strong hands and stout hearts, our fathers bore the 
palladium of liberty, and left it, a precious legacy, in our political 
temple. Europe next caught the sound, and thrones trembled, as 
the storm swept on; but no land, like our own land, found an 
Ararat, whereon the ark might rest; nor caught a vision of the 
bow in the cloud, the token that the flood had ceased, the pledge 
that it would never return. 

And has our age no watchword ? Who has not heard it! It 
points the period of the ambitious Sophomore in his elaborate 
theme, it warms the eloquence of the senator in the hall of legis- 
lation, it sparkles in the editorial of the journalist, and mingles 
with the gravest teachings of the pulpit. The magic word is 
Progress! And what is progress? ‘To judge from all that we 
see and hear, it is but another name for speed. “ Faster, Fast- 
er!” is the cry. Annihilate time and space; our destiny is on- 
ward. At the word, the coachman casts aside his thong, and 
unharnesses his panting steeds, and yokes the elements to his car. 
Alas for the son of Nimshi! in vain had he whipped up, to main- 
tain his reputation, in such days as these. ‘The winds even are 
too sluggish on the wing. Old Adolus may bar them up in his 
cave, and wait in vain for the mariner’s gift or prayer. Fire and 
water now drive the ship across the deep: and Pluto smiles grimly 
at the baffled winds. ame, too, discontented with her old trump, 
compels the lightning to tell her tale in annihilation of time. Is 
it not enough ? Ohno! our destiny is onward; our watchword, 
Progress. ‘‘ Faster! faster !’’ is yet the cry. O for some swifter 
agent than the lightning! why is the news so long in coming ? 

The watchword indicates the character of the age. It is nota 
mere unmeaning sound. It affects society in all its relations ; and 
leaves its impress on infancy, on manhood, and on age. Under its 
influence, character is formed in the hour of education, and de- 
veloped in the day of action. In the ages of war and carnage, 
every boy was educated for a soldier; and eagerly rushed, at 
manhood, into the tented field. So, in our time, the school must 
feel the presence of the master spirit of the age ;—the spirit of 
Progress. Innovation or improvement, as we may please to style 
it, 1s busy there ; abolishing old forms and old principles, intro- 
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ducing new modes of discipline and instruction, and proudly rear- 
ing a system, on which shall be stamped the distinctive feature of 
the age. For Progress must mark the stage of pupilage, as well 
as the arena of manhood. ‘This we cannot prevent, if we would ; 
and would not, if we could. But we would have the growth as 
healthy as it is rapid. We willingly break from the shore, and 
fearlessly unfurl the canvass to the breeze; yet with more fixed 
eye must we watch the compass, and with firmer hand grasp the 
helm. Nor, from a spirit of reckless daring, or the boyish desire 
to make a short voyage, would we extinguish the beacons our 
fathers kindled, lest we wreck the precious bark which they 
launched, and committed to our care. 

We wish to speak of some of the old-fashioned principles of 
education, which, amid the hurried changes of the present day, it 
is desirable to retain. 

In the great drama of human life, we desire to retain the open- 
ing act of pupilage. There is a time for every thing under the 
sun; a time to learn, and a time to act; a time to be a boy, and 
atime tobe aman. By a law of nature, which no one can ab- 
rogate or annul, we enter the world mentally and physically in- 
fants, and advance gradually to maturity of body and mind. Our 
fathers wisely protracted this stage, to give sufficient opportunity 
for that careful preparation and study, without which no man is 
fitted to ‘“‘act well his part’? amid the stirring scenes of life. 
There were boys and girls in their days; real boys and girls, who 
had not entered into active labor and conspicuous position; but 
were simply learners, willing and expecting to be taught by wiser 
and older heads. With these obsoletes of past generations, Pro- 
gress has made fearful havoc. Not more exterminating was the 
sword of Herod to the infants of Bethlehem; for where are boys 
and girls now? In the first insidious advances of Progress, they 
were changed into masters and misses; and now, they have at- 
tained to be full-fledged young gentlemen and young ladies. And 
never was the saying of the old Roman more applicable, “ that 
the rising luminary has more worshippers than the setting ;” for 
the older gentlemen and ladies already hide their diminished 
heads before these new and brighter stars. Who, of the most 
venerable for age or worth, has moral courage enough to address 
a school by the boorish and antiquated terms of boys and girls ? 
In the rapid progress of the age, man must live fast. He no 
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longer walks; he despises running; he leaps. At a bound he 
passes boyhood’s stage, nor lingers in youth. What the end shall 
be, we dare not predict. But, possibly the generation is at hand, 
when the infant shall start from his cradle, like the fabled goddess 
from the head of Jupiter, armed from head to heel, all equipped 
for the stern conflict of life. 

Our fathers acted more wisely in this matter. In order to 
raise man to the highest point of elevation which his nature can 
attain, a long preparatory stage is demanded. True progress is 
found, not in obliterating or shortening any of the stages of 
life, but in making each stage more effective. Cut not off the 
preparatory state, to transform the boy into a man; but make 
him a more diligent and studious boy, that in the proper hour of 
development, he may be a more useful and honorable man. 

It is desirable to retain that distinctive feature of the early dis- 
cipline of New England,—subordination. Our fathers made the 
boys mind, and the girls too. The school teacher was a man of 
authority then. What we, as parents and teachers, do with the 
young gentlemen and young ladies of our day, is, to mind them. 
Our fathers had read, in an old fashioned book, which they were 
accustomed to reverence: ‘‘ He that spareth his rod, hateth his 
son.”’—There still linger some memories of a verse they recited, 
which had more truth than poetry in it: 


“ The idle fool 
Is whipped at school.” 


But that day has passed. Under the stimulus of Progress, the 
age seems to have adopted the opinion, quaintly expressed by a 
parishioner to his minister: ‘‘ Well, Solomon, I suppose, was a 
wise man for those times!’ That royal sage is in exile or banish- 
ment. ‘The birch has ceased to be the tree of knowledge, and 
the path of science blooms with thornless roses. Moral suasion is 
triumphant. Nor do we care how much suasion is used, so sub- 
ordination be secured. But subordination we would have, even 
if it be necessary to put the axe into the shady bowers, where 
the youthful dreamers of knowledge sweetly repose ; and to pluck 
again the sturdy twigs which persuaded to order in former gener- 
ations. Let parents strengthen teachers in maintaining order 
and discipline. Let us not be told that this would break a child’s 
spirit. Did our stern Puritan fathers rear a race of slaves? Or 
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did the strict subordination at home and in school unnerve the 
souls of the men who fought at Bunker Hill? A man to be truly 
free and prepared to exercise proper authority, must first know 


how to submit to proper authority himself. 
It were also to be desired, that the old-fashioned attention to 


courtesy of manners in children, might be retained. ‘This sug- 
gestion may be very unpopular. But we frankly confess our 
sympathies on this point are with the old school rather than with 
the new. We regret the loss of that quiet dignity and graceful 
courtesy, which marked the old times, and of which but few hon- 
ored relics remain to our day. Those manners were learned in 
childhood, and the bud was as lovely as the fruit. It is beautiful 
to see a child understand his position, and speak and act rever- 
ently to his superiors. It is well described in an ancient record: 
‘The young men saw me and hid themselves.” This retirmg 
modesty, this shrinking from observation, is almost passed away. 
No one now speaks like Elihu, the son of Barachel, the Buzite: 
“T am young and ye are very old: wherefore I was afraid, and 
durst not show you mine opinion. I said, days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom.”’ In school and at 
home, the child knows no such fear; but gives an opinion more 
boldly than seven men that can render a reason. By one of the 
strange laws of interpretation, which distinguish our age, the 
command of the Great Teacher is urged to the strict letter, in 
regard to the salutations of the young: “ But let your communi- 
cation be Yea, Yea: Nay, Nay: fer whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.”” Aught beyond plain Yes and No, is sin 
against Progress. The father and the mother greet you courte- 
ously, with “‘ Yes sir, No sir:” but from the lips of the child 
breaks the blunt affirmation or negation. Truly “the letter kill- 
eth ;” for how much of the grace and loveliness of childhood dies 
under this application of the text. 

There was an ancient custom, and it was pleasant and grateful 
to the eye, which, in our rural districts, lingered even till of late, 
of whole troops of boys and girls saluting the passing traveller by 
the bobbing bow and dropping courtesy. But the wave of Pro- 
gress has blotted that out. We have not witnessed it for years: 
but would like again to see those long rows of smiling urchins 
and cherry-cheeked lasses, doffing hat and bonnet in respectful 
greetings on the high way. It was mnch pleasanter than the 
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modern fashion of insulting whoops and volleys of stones or snow- 
balls. Washington and the patriots of the Revolution were dis- 
tinguished for courteous speech and manners, and were polished 
gentlemen of the old school. And we need fear no abatement of 
the democratic element, by moulding our generation after their 
model. Who has not wondered that the old pedagogues, whose 
sceptre was the birch, should have trained pupils to gentle speech 
and winning demeanor: while their successors, whose lips drop 
only the honey of persuasion, and whose soft hands pat the cheeks 
of the darlings, should send out from under their sway such 
unmannerly boys and romping girls ? 

In this work, however, as we have before remarked, parents 
and teachers must unite. At home let the child learn to hear as 
well as to speak; and be taught the courtesies of speech and 
manner, which are due to age and station. At school, the teacher 
may co-operate: not carrying moral suasion so far, as to reason 
with his pupils about the propriety of every rule given, and to be 
ever arguing with them as equals; but occasionally, at least, 
point his suasion with a good stiff command, such as calls for obedi- 
ence, not discussion. ‘There is nothing, like spicing an argument 
to make it tell. A schoolmaster should be modelled after the old 
centurion, whose word had such persuasive power. ‘To one, he 
says, ‘‘ Go, andhe goeth; to another, Come, and he cometh; and 
to a third, Do this, and he doeth it.” 

The hope has been indulged that music, which is now intro- 
duced into many common schools, might be a refiner of manners. 
We do not know much about it; but we used to read, that “‘ it could 
tame the savage mind;”’ and perhaps it may soften the speech 
and tone of rude boys and girls. If so, let them sing, and sing 
merrily, in every school. 

The idea of labor ought to be retained in education. So our 
fathers reasoned, probably from the teaching of the same old-fash- 
ioned counsellor to whom we have already alluded, that ‘‘ much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” They did not expect or wish 
learning to come without toil; for ‘in all labor there is profit :”’ 
and they had learned from the ancient sage, that knowledge must 
be sought as silver, and searched out as hid treasures. They 
therefore dared to speak of tasks and toil in school; and learning, 
in those days, as much as bread, came by the sweat of the brow. 
The old frontispiece, in our spelling-book, pictured the temple of 
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science on the summit of a steep and rugged hill. And it de- 
manded patient climbing to reach the top. It was no play, but 
real work: and if one lagged or loitered, some faithful wand soon 
quickened his pace. But now, the old hill bids fair to be reduced 
to a rail-road grade; and, under the steam-like impetus of moral 
suasion, the young ladies and gentlemen, reposing in finely cush- 
ioned cars, glide swiftly along the dead level. We are weary of 
learning made easy, and sciences simplified,—stultified, in many 
cases, we should term it. The mysterious characters of music 
taught in two lessons. English Grammar done up in six recita- 
tions ; and the most crooked and stubborn fingers trained to trace 
neat and beautiful writing in a dozen exercises. All languages, 
the rich classical tongues of the ancients, the guttural German, 
the voluble French, the musical Italian, the majestic Spanish, and 
other modern speech, may be learned without a master, as to both 
grammar and pronunciation, solely by the aid of a six-penny 
pamphlet. The great idea seems to be, to make education a 
sport, rather than a labor. Old Buchanan bluntly told his royal 
pupil, that ‘‘ there was no royal road to learning.’’ But the many- 
headed sovereign, the little people, has the promise of a royal 
road through all the fields of science. We do not believe in such 
education. It will not discipline the mind and heart for the severe 
realities of life. It will not yield the harvest, which labor alone 
can secure. These simplifications of science remind us of the 
Scotch laird who earnestly recommended his tenant to try some 
new manure for his land ; “* Why, Donald, ye can carry enough 
for an acre in your breeches’ pocket.”’ ‘ Vera like, vera like, 
my laird,” replied the shrewd Scot, “ but then, ye could carry 
the crop in your waistcoat pocket.” 

Let us not be misunderstood, however. We cheerfully admit 
that, in many respects, great improvements have been made in 
school-books and apparatus. Nor would we desire to bring back 
old Lindley Murray, or the American Preceptor, or English Read- 
er, and their contemporaries. It was digging and grubbing with 
old Lindley to get any thing; but when you had gotten it, it was 
worth having, and you never let it go. Whatever progress may 
be made in teaching and discipline, it is to be hoped, that educa- 
tion will never be reduced to a pastime, nor study to a mere rec- 
reation. Mere play will never fit children for the labor of life. 
Rather let them toil; not overtasked, but as they are able to bear 
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it; and they will form a character. There is a pleasure, too, in 
such a course. A boy feels alike satisfaction with a man, in exer- 
cising his own powers. His eye sparkles, and his face brightens, 
as he gains a consciousness of ability to unravel a twisted sen- 
tence, or to work out an intricate sum. Be it the teacher’s aim 
to train him for such work, to guide and steady him in the use 
of his own limbs till he can walk erect and alone. But never 
give him crutches, lest you make him a cripple all his days. 

We desire, finally, to retain forever the Book of books in our 
common schools. There our fathers placed it; there let it remain. 
From it they learned the principles of civil and religious freedom, 
which they have transmitted to us. It led to the establishment 
of common schools and free institutions. It is the root of the 
whole system; and, however ye may trim the branches, spare, 
oh! spare the root! The great end of education is the cultivation 
of mind and heart. For this end no book can be better adapted 
than the Bible. It is history, poetry, philosophy and religion. 
No one can be familiar with it, without enlarging his mental pow- 
ers. It contains every variety of reading, the graphic narrative, 
the simple parable, the deep reasoned logic, the poetic strain in 
every cadence, sweet, pathetic or sublime. He who can read 
well the Book in all its parts, is master of the art. 

The Bible is an excellent aid in the discipline of a school. It 
is a book of authority, and puts forth its principles and rules with 
a voice of command. The teacher, if he would derive aid from 
it, in matters of discipline, must himself respect it as God’s word. 
In many cases of dispute or difficulty, he may easily appeal to a 
passage read in the morning exercise, as a father does in his fam- 
ily, inquiring, What says God on this question? How naturally, 
too, may he enforce diligence. sobriety, truth and other moral vir- 
tues, by a reference to the instructions of divine wisdom. The 
Bible, in the hands of a reverent and true-hearted teacher, is the 
mightiest instrument of moral suasion on earth. Nor can any 
evil arise ; unless, perchance, some quick-witted boy should linger 
on some of Solomon’s maxims, as ‘the rod and reproof give wis- 
dom,” or, ‘ foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him;’’ and wonder 
that the wisest of men knew so little of Progress. Even in such 
acase, it were a difficulty easily met, provided moral suasion 
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accomplishes the end, and keeps the school in subordination. For 
Solomon never advocated whipping for the mere'pleasure of wield- 
ing the rod over a trembling urchin. 

The Bible should not be confined to the sanctuary, or used to 
build up a mere Sabbath-day religion. But in all the teachings 
of childhood, in all the influences that bear on every-day life, from 
its commencement to its close, let that blessed Book speak ; and let 
man live by it, pray by it, and die by it. In the eloquent lan- 
guage of the Secretary of the Board of Education in Maine, 
‘¢ ¢this bread of life’? must cease to be the ‘shew-bread’ of the 
sanctuary ;—it must be broken for the people.’’ Aye, and for 
the children of the people ! 

Hallowed be our fathers’ memory, and the institutions they 
reared! The sanctuary ;—the school; —both consecrated to 
God and the Bible. In the one, childhood receives, with its ear- 
liest teachings, an impression from the oracles of truth. In the 
other, both the child and the man receive anew, all along life’s 
pathway, the heavenly impress more and more deeply stamped 
with the image of God and his Christ. 

Let the work of improvement go on. Let it go on wisely; not 
razing the foundations of many generations; but, on those tried 
foundations, rearing a more perfect superstructure. Let the 
modes of instruction and discipline be improved, more commodious 
and tasteful school-houses be erected, and a more highly educated 
and better disciplined class of teachers be prepared. . When 
Israel’s wisest king built, on Mount Moriah, the wondrous temple, 
of costly marble and scented cedar, overlaid with the gold of 
Ophir, he brought out, from the curtains of the humbler taberna- 
cle, the Ark of the Covenant, and put it within the most con- 
secrated place, the Holy of Holies in the new temple, as it had 
been in the tent of the wilderness. So from the rude and humble 
structures which our fathers reared, let us bring into our more 
finished and beautiful edifices, the Brsuxr, that Book of books 
in every sound system of education. 


The School and the Sanctuary : — those pillars of freedom ! 
may they ever rest on the broad base, whereon our fathers reared 
them. May no Samson, blinded by any of the innovating Phil- 
istines of the day, drag them down, making for himself and for 
our liberties a common grave. 
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“UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY.” 


Sucu is the title of a discourse, delivered by the late Dr. Chan- 
ning, nearly thirty years ago, in the city of Baltimore, at the 
ordination of the Rey. J. Sparks. It created at the time a great 
sensation; partly on account of the elevated standing of the 
preacher ; partly because Unitarianism was planting its standard 
on an untried field ; but principally because it was the first public 
declaration, by its chief leader, of the principles of the sect. 

The object of this discourse is to exhibit a system of religion, 
which repudiates what has been the faith, with a few exceptions, 
of the entire Christian world from the age of the apostles, until 
the present time. According to Dr. Channing the Bible has been 
misunderstood, because credulity has usurped the place of reason ; 
and ecclesiastical authority has been listened to, rather than the 
voice of nature. He would restore to reason her legitimate 
sway; and would fray away from the dark chambers of the soul 
the owls and bats which have haunted them, by pouring in the 
light of a new and glorious day. ‘The design is benevolent, if it 
rests upon facts. But the great point in dispute relates to this 
very assumption, that there has been an almost universal mistake 
for nearly eighteen centuries, in regard to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Without referring, at present, to the Apostles, whose united 
teachings settled the belief of the primitive Church, we feel dis- 
posed to say something of their successors, who, though not inspir- 
ed, held and maintained views as opposed to those of Dr. Chan- 
ning, as noon-day is to the darkness of midnight. They who 
dwelt nearest to the apostles, who caught, as it were, their falling 
mantles, and received their solemn charge, have, in their writings, 
transmitted the very doctrines which Dr. Channing discards. It 
is not fair then, to say, that Trinitarian views had their origin in 
that subsequent period called the “ dark ages ;’’ or to ascribe to 
ecclesiastical authority, exerted at a time when the human mind 
was sunk in ignorance, opinions held in the earliest centuries, and 
still so generally and sacredly cherished. 

Dr. Channing, on this and on other occasions, has given the 
impression, that the true light went out with the age of the apos- 
tles, and that after the world had groped through eighteen cen- 
turies of darkness, a new ray has been struck out in this age and 
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country. We feel a little concerned for the memory of some who 
have gone before us. We have been accustomed to feel some 
veneration for Polycarp, Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and a host of learned and pious men, versed in the 
oracles of God, taught of the Holy Spirit, dwelling in closer prox- 
imity to the apostolic age ; but who, it would seem, misunderstood 
and misinterpreted the Word of God, on points the most important 
and fundamental. Calvin too, and Melanchthon, with their pre- 
eminent piety, their unequalled erudition, their patient and prayer- 
ful research, will come to remembrance, when the orthodoxy of 
past ages is ascribed to ecclesiastical authority, or unskilful inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. Then there is a starry host of Eng- 
lish divines, who caught their radiance from the same sun, who 
lighted their censers from the same altar. What shall we say of 
them? How shall we charge them all with ignorance of the 
truth, and blind obedience to authority ! 

Under the first head of the discourse, the views of Unitarians as 
to the authority of the Scriptures, and the principle of interpret- 
ing them, are thus exhibited: “‘ We regard the Scriptures as the 
records of God’s successive revelations to mankind; and particu- 
larly of the last and most perfect revelation of his will by Jesus 
Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us to be clearly taught in 
the Scriptures we receive without reserve or exception. We do 
not however attach equal importance to all the books in this col- 
lection. Our religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The dispensation of Moses compared with that of Jesus, 
we consider as adapted to the childhood of the human race, — a 
preparation for a nobler system; and chiefly useful now, as serv- 
ing to confirm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures.’ In these 
remarks, are some things to which we can assent; but we feel 
obliged to protest against this marked disparagement of the Old 
Testament. The Scriptures are one ; equally authoritative ; given 
alike by inspiration of God; nor should we seek to put asunder 
what Heaven’s high authority has so joined together. Indeed, 
when an apostle affirmed that ‘all Scripture is .given by inspira- 
tion of God,” he referred entirely to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament serves for other purposes as well as — 
to confirm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures; this latter 
peculiarity being by no means their principal excellence. We do 
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not feel satisfied to have this part of the inspired Word treated as 
an old moral alphabet which “the human race, in their childhood 
might learn;’ but which now,—so great are men grown, — is 
useful only in spelling out some hard words in the new and better 
record. In such notions we see the beginning of that scepticism, 
which now comes out more boldly ; and talks of the Old Testament 
as a “millstone about the neck of Christianity.’’ Blessed be 
God, the Old Testament is still the heritage of his people. How 
can they spare the touching melodies of the sweet singer of Is- 
rael ; or how dispense with the lofty strains of Isaiah’s harp, as it 
resounds the praises of Immanuel ? No; these shall ever be “ our 
songs in the house of our pilgrimage.” 

‘¢ A leading principle,” says Dr. Channing, “in interpreting 
the Scriptures is, that the meaning is to be sought in the same 
manner, as that of other books.”’ This principle, he further ex- 
plains, by the remark, that “the reader or hearer is constantly 
to exercise his reason.”” On this point, Dr. Channing did not 
differ very materially from his Orthodox neighbors. In the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, they discard neither reason, nor common 
sense, nor philosophy. The Bible is to be examined by the same 
critical rules which are applied to other ancient books. In this 
respect, the author of the discourse does not claim any originality ; 
for he adds, ** we do not announce these principles as original or 
peculiar to ourselves.”” He does not blame the Orthodox for not 
reasoning, for he admits that they do reason; but for “ violating 
the fundamental principles of reasoning.”” We know not on what 
grounds we are charged with undervaluing reason; unless it be 
tor not exalting reason above faith. Nor are we content to be* 
classed with “ atheists,’ under the scarcely less objectionable 
name of ‘ bigots ;”? because, with the apostles, we believe there 
are truths beyond our comprehension. When Dr. Channing has 
introduced human reason as our guide, he seems to be conscious 
that he has taken a perilous step; for he adds, “‘ we indeed grant 
that the use of reason in religion is accompanied with danger ; but 
we ask any honest man to look-back on the history of the church, 
and say, whether the renunciation of it be not still more danger- 
ous.”” But there is a wide difference between its renunciation, 
and giving it the supreme control. There is an intermediate and 
safer course. In the interpretation of the Divine Word, reason is 
neither to be rejected, nor to be raised above dependence on divine 
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aid. The Bible is different from all other books; its peculiar- 
ity being, that it is a revelation from God. ‘There is an atmos- 
phere, so to speak, surrounding it, such as encompasses no other 
book. Reason, though necessary, is not to be trusted alone. 
We need also the teachings of the Holy Spirit. In Dr. Chan- 
ning’s theory of interpretation, here seems to be a grand defect. 
True, there is a passing acknowledgment of a divine influence to 
aid our investigations, but he evidently relies on the unassisted 
efforts of reason. ‘There is more of cold criticism in his method, 
than of warm devotional investigation. 

The next point which the preacher announces, and in which he 
assumes that he differs from orthodox Christians, is a belief in the 
Unity of God. He does indeed admit that Trinitarians claim to 
believe in the divine unity ; but thinks that it is an acknowledg- 
ment in words, whilst the doctrine is subverted in effect. He 
says that we ascribe to the persons of the Godhead, different con- 
sciousnesses, different wills, and different perceptions ; thus making 
them, in his opinion, three different beings. But is this a fair 
representation of the doctrine held by the orthodox of all ages? 
We do indeed believe that, ‘‘ in the Unity of the Godhead there 
be three persons ;”’ that they are revealed as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. We believe that these three persons are 
one God, “the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 
This doctrine is derived solely from the Bible, which reveals the 
persons of the Godhead, under the title of Father, and Son, and 
Moly Ghost; each acting in the high capacity, and exercising all 
the prerogatives, of Deity. Yet is there but one God. To this 
mystery, involving the mode of the divine existence, we bow, as a 
disclosure simply of revelation, not contrary to our reason, but 
above her legitimate researches. This doctrine, foreshadowed 
under the old dispensation, is more fully revealed in the new; 
not, we admit, in the exact words in which it stands in our confes- 
sions of faith and religious formularies, but clearly deducible by a 
comparison of Scriptures, and a fair interpretation of them. Un- 
less language be tortured out of its natural meaning, the Scrip- 
tures certainly assign to Christ the prerogatives of deity. We 
have no difficulty in explaining those passages which refer to his 
humanity, for in that humanity we believe. But how great is our 
advantage over Unitarians, in respect to that large class of texts 
which so explicitly speak of his divinity ! 
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The doctrine of the ‘Trinity is one of those truths which settles 
the province of reason, and which marks tlie boundaries between 
it and faith. It is a matter of strict interpretation whether such 
a doctrine is revealed. And here we of course join issue with 
Unitarians. They say, it is contrary to reason, and cannot there- 
fore be revealed ; and we say, it zs revealed, and therefore cannot 
be contrary to reason, though from the very nature of the case, 
beyond its comprehension. 

But it is not our purpose to go into any critical examination of 
proof-texts, or to traverse a path which has been beaten by the 
giant feet of former days. We simply declare that the eloquent 
author of this discourse, in representing those who hold the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as denying thereby the unity of God, does 
them gross injustice. Some difficulties and objections respecting 
the doctrine, showing as he thinks, that it could not have been 
preached by Christ and his apostles, are plausibly stated. 

Why, he asks, if it be so important a doctrine, is it not stated 
in the New Testament with greater clearness and precision? We 
might answer, that, to other minds than his, it is clear enough. The 
faith of nearly all christendom for eighteen centuries has found it 
in the Bible, and still discerns it there. Hvery baptism announces 
it. Every benediction reiterates it. The first Christians, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a heathen magistrate, ‘‘ worshipped Christ 
as God ;” and he is still so worshipped. 

Another difficulty is, ‘* that if it had been a doctrine of Christ 
and his apostles, it would have been fastened upon by the Jews as 
an objection to the new religion; whereas no such objection ap- 
pears. But in stating this objection, the author forgets that it 
was for this very doctrine, or for a claim on the part of our Lord 
which involved it, that the Jews took up stones to stone him; 
‘‘ Because,” said they, “ that thou being a man makest thyself 
(iod.”’ 

Another objection to the doctrine is, that it is unfavorable to 
devotion, distracting the contemplations by a multiplicity of ob- 
jects. Dut, as this is a practical point, if orthodox Christians deny 
its application, that is enough. If, in their views of the divine 
character, they find no drawback to devotional feeling, but rather 
the greatest furtherance to piety; then all that can be said is, 
that Dr. Channing finds a practical difficulty where they do not. 
But when he talks of our “ taking from the Father the supreme 
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affection which is his due, and giving it to the Son,”’ in the ears 
of considerate orthodox Christians he utters something worse than 
nonsense. As to classing the Orthodox with the worshippers of 
the Virgin Mary, and such like insinuations, they may go for what 
they are worth, and that, in the estimation of every judicious read- 
er, will be less than nothing. 

Dr. Channing next takes up the “ Unity of Jesus,’ as he terms 
it; meaning of course to imply; that by believing in the divine 
and human natures of our Lord, we make him two beings instead 
of one. He calls the divinity of Christ “a corruption of Christi- 
anity.” So repugnant does the doctrine of Christ’s divinity seem 
to him, that he as much as says, if certain passages of Scripture 
do declare it, and certain other passages imply it, they ought to 
be explained so as to mean something different. At any rate, he 
thinks the admission of the Saviour’s divinity ‘‘an hypothesis 
vastly more difficult,” than the difficulty of explaining away the 
texts which assert it. Such a style of remark savors of a deter- 
mination to place reason above revelation, and to declare that 
impossible, which God has revealed as true. We do not admit, 
what is here charged upon us, a belief that Jesus is two beings. 
Inferences of this kind may be thrust upon us; but we do not 
admit their legitimacy. ‘To us, he is “the Christ of God.” He 
is “God manifest in the flesh.” He is ‘the Word which was 
God,” and “ was made flesh and dwelt among us.” But he 
speaks of himself as “sent of God,” and of “the Father as 
beg greater than he.” This we do not deny; for we who 
believe in the two-fold nature of Christ, and the relation in 
which, as mediator, he stood to the Father, can see a propriety 
in this language of subordination. But how can Unitarians do 
away with the numerous passages which so positively assert his 
divinity ? 

Let us pass to another topic of the discourse. ‘‘ We believe,” 
says its author, ‘in the moral perfection of God.” In explaining 
this moral perfection, it is insinuated that the views which Unitari- 
ans take of it, are more elevated than those of the Orthodox. We 
cannot see wherein orthodox Christians have less exalted views of 
the divine goodness than he had. They do indeed believe that 
the divine goodness is not inconsistent with the punishment of the 
wicked, and so does he ; for his own language is: “‘ God’s justice 
has for its end, the highest virtue of creation, and it punishes for 
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this end alone, and thus it coincides with benevolence.”’ Do the 
Orthodox think differently ? Dr. Channing remarks, in a style not 
the most modest or charitable, “that in all the various shapes 
which orthodoxy assumes, it casts dishonor on the Creator.” In 
confirmation of his position, he adduces the fact that orthodoxy 
includes the doctrine of total depravity. And here a fine oppor- 
tunity is offered for exhibiting in the most odious light a truth 
which is as clearly revealed in God’s Word as any which Unita- 
rians maintain to be there. He paints the loveliness of childhood, 
and evokes the prejudices which parental instinct would furnish 
against the doctrine. He slanderously insinuates that we hold to 
the damnation of infants. The alienation of the heart from God 
by nature is a doctrine which the history of mankind, as well as 
the plain teachings of the Bible, compels us to believe. Can Dr. 
Channing, with the Bible in his hand, deny this doctrine? Does 
he not believe that ‘ folly,” another name for sin, is ‘‘ bound up 
in the heart of a child?’ Does he deny that “‘ by nature we are 
the children of wrath?’ Is he able to answer the question: 
‘¢ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?”’ 

The preacher next pounces upon the doctrine of election, a 
doctrine as clearly and definitely stated in the Word of God as is 
that of repentance or faith. ‘This is a doctrine which, in some 
form, must be admitted by all who believe in God’s special provi- 
dence, and in his converting grace. Hence the apostle Peter 
addresses Christians as ‘‘ elect according to the fore-knowledge of 
God,’ and the apostle Paul speaks of them as “‘ chosen ,in Christ 
before the foundation of the world.’’? We cannot see how Dr. 
Channing could find it in his heart to pour out on this great truth 
such a tirade of abuse; or that he should have felt, in view of it, 
‘such a horror as words could not express.’”’ He admits, indeed, 
that the religious system which includes it does not produce all 
the disastrous fruits which might have been expected ; but this, 
he thinks, is owing to the counteracting circumstances found in 
‘‘ nature, common sense, conscience,” and the like. 

Next in order comes the mediation of Christ. ‘ We believe,” 
says the preacher, “ that Jesus was sent by the Father to rescue 
men from sin and its consequences, and to bring them to a state 
of everlasting purity and happiness.’’ ‘This statement, so well 
and truly made, has the approbation of every orthodox Christian. 
Such was indeed the great object of Christ’s mediation. But 
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when the author comes to explain the relation of the death of 
Christ to man’s forgiveness, he takes ground unsupported by the 
Word of God. He admits that Unitarians are not agreed on this 
subject ; some supposing that the death of Christ was a mere 
martyrdom for the truth’s sake ; and others, himself among the 
number, referring our forgiveness to 1t in some uncertain way. 
For his part, he thinks, that, so emphatic are the apostles in con- 
necting our forgiveness with the death of Christ, he is bound to 
believe in some such connection ; though of its nature he is wholly 
ignorant. It must, of course, be inexplicable on the supposition, 
that the sufferer was a mere man. Dr. Channing rejects, as 
absurd and unscriptural, the view which the orthodox entertain of 
Christ’s death as the procuring cause of forgiveness. ‘‘ This 
doctrine,’ he then adds, “‘ seems to carry on its front strong 
marks of absurdity ; and we maintain that Christianity ought not 
to be encumbered with it, unless it be laid down in the New Tes- 
tament fully and expressly.”’ Such language is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. Tor Christianity, so far from being encumbered with 
the atonement, owes to it all her vitality and beauty. It is the 
very sap that reaches from the root to the top-most leaf, without 
which she would soon become a withered and death-stricken trunk. 
As to proof-texts, which the author of the discourse so triumphant- 
ly calls for, we could occupy pages in enumerating them. Was 
not Christ ‘* wounded for our transgressions ; when the Lord laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all?’ Did he not “ make his soul an 
offering for sin?”? Was not He ‘ who knew no sin, made sin for 
us?’ Are we not “redeemed by his blood?’ ‘“ Are we not 
Justified by his blood ;” and thus ‘‘saved from wrath through 
Hlim 7’? Tow then can it be said, that the doctrine of a vicarious 
sacrifice is ‘* the fiction of theologians?’ Or that there is not 
‘one word”’ in favor of it; ‘‘ not a text that hints at so strange 
a doctrine ?”” Talk as Unitarians will of the absurdity of this 
grand “‘ equivalent,’ whereby the law is sustained and the beliey- 
Ing sinner justified ; yet, when such is the doctrine of the Bible, 
the absurdity is in rejecting, not in receiving it. The atonement, 
like the doctrine of the Trinity, may be exhibited in terms which 
shall strongly prejudice undiscriminating minds against it. Dr. 
Channing, on another occasion, took the liberty so to represent it. 
He erects a great gallows in the centre of the universe ; makes 
God the hangman and his Son the culprit, and when he has got 
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up a picture so revolting and blasphemous, he insinuates that such 
are the views of orthodox Christians. We would tread lightly over 
the graves of the dead ; yet we cannot suppress the belief, that 
when Channing’s spirit was about to take its flight to the tribunal 
of God, he must have regretted this dreadful caricature of so 
affecting a doctrine ; and that if there was any part of his writings 
which “ dying he would wish to blot,’’ it must have been this. 

The discourse upon which we have thus freely commented 1s 
one of its author’s greatest efforts. It shows the man of talents, 
the fervid orator, the fine writer, the impassioned though fallacious 
reasoner. Our taste would be gratified, if our faith were not 
undermined. But the beautiful chalice cannot be purged of the 
poison which it contains. How many lips have tasted the fatal 
ingredients! Dr. Channing has no successor. ‘The love of truth 
obliges us not to regret it. The Unitarian system lost in his 
death its central column. It was then hopelessly marred and 
weakened. His writings, popular as they are among the sect, 
which is taking active measures to give them the widest circula- 
tion, can never be in lieu of his spirit-stirrmg eloquence. ‘The 
vitality of Unitarianism is feeble. The light on its altars is faint 
and flickering ; and is liable amid the stormy impulses of the age, 
to be suddenly and forever quenched. 
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RELIGION OF WINTER. 


Aut the works of God are pleasing to a mind at peace with 
him. ‘ He hath made every thing beautiful in his time:”’ the 
blushing spring, the bright summer, the sober autumn, and winter 
with its sleet, and storm, and cold. Around this rugged season, 
social duties and comforts are clustered. There is little domestic 

ia where wi ay TAY Pelcr 2 ’ s 7 
bliss where winter never reigns. But when the sun shortens his 
Journey, and hastens westward on his declining path, we find more 
room for enjoyment in ‘ those added hours of social converse and 
instructive ease.” 

Winter gives birth to vigor, physical, mental and moral. For 
this, we turn not to the tropics, nor to regions of perpetual bloom; 
but rather to Scotland’s rigorous clime, or to New England’s rock- 
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bound coast. Our iron climate and sterile soil increase the 
wants of the people; while those wants compel into action the 
resources and energies of their character. The son of our soil 
will convert the cotton and the wool into fabrics of warmth and 
beauty. He will dig out of the mountains his implements of de- 
fence and toil; and out of the carth fuel which, long before the 
deluge, waved as forest-trees. The winds will be his servants, 
the lightnings will become his messengers, and the vapors will 
urge his chariot over the iron path with the fleetness of thought. 
He builds rail-roads for autocrats, and is the minister of civiliza- 
tion to the isles of the sea, and the guardian of religion on the 
coast of Africa. You may find him searching at the North pole 
for curiosities, at the South pole for frozen continents, panting 
beneath the palm-tree at the equator, at the head of some trading 
caravan in the desert, or chasing his giant game over the depths 
of the Pacific ocean. 

What our winter does for man’s bodily and mental nature, our 
religion does for his moral nature. Manly virtues and high sac- 
rifices are the fruits of New England piety. Calvinism is some- 
what like winter. Neither of them wears a welcome aspect to a 
superficial observer, or to the effeminate child of tropical influ- 
ences. There is much to be poetically admired in scenes of 
unfading verdure, soft airs, bland breezes, and freedom from frost 
and the driving snow-storm. But when you consider what man 
isat the equator; and that those climes, where no rude winds 
blow, are climes where the pestilence stalks abroad, where ven- 
omous reptiles lurk under the gay and poisonous flowers; who 
would not prefer the land of cold and tempest ? 

A religion of mere sentiment and feeling may appear milder 
than Calvinism. It takes what seems to be a less repulsive view 
of man’s sinful nature and life. It appears to rejoice in more 
of sunshine and song. It covers death with flowers, and hides 
the grave under a profusion of roses. It can weep delicious tears 
over the agonies portrayed on the “ Ivory Crucifix; and there 
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is nothing stern or unbending about it. But what does such a 
religion effect for man; What vigor does it infuse? What mis- 
sion of civil and religious blessings does it establish in heathen 
lands? ‘To what, unless to dissipation and folly, does it offer up 
its sons and daughters. We ask not, respecting a southern clime, 
how bright and luxuriant are its blooms aad its foliage ; but what 
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kind of men does it produce. And so of this effeminate and sen- 
timental picty. To what does it prompt? Does it gird men to 
suffer for the truth, and to shed their blood in the cause of con- 
science, as Calvinism has done? Does it stand up before kings, 
and resist oppression, like the Puritans of England? Does it 
plant the cross on pagan ground? Does it send its dearest chil- 
dren to die by the side of the altars of God, which they have 
built in the remotest and darkest parts of the earth ? 

To one who never knew the domestic comforts of a right New 
England home, or the refined enjoyments which cheer -our long 
wintry nights, a residence among us might seem dreary to his 
soft and enervated nature. Not so with one reared on our rug- 
ged hills, and familiar. with those resources which cheer our happy 
winters. So to the worldly and selfish mind of him who is a lover 
of pleasure more than of God, our religion will not appear invit- 
ing. But to one who is a child of the kingdom, and is taught of 
God, it stands like an impregnable fortress ; the exterior, perhaps, 
not pleasing to the eye, with heavy battlements frowning around 
its massive walls, and secured by broad buttresses and strong 
bastions. But the sheltered courts within are fair and fragrant 
as the garden of the Lord. Under the serious countenance which 
rebukes profane mirth and unhallowed amusements, is often found 
the heart most warm, and tender, and true; most deeply touched 
by human woe, and most eager to relieve. 

We complain not of our clime when it moulds minds of manly 
and hardy virtue. Nor should we murmur against a religion, 
which, in the field and the forum, in defeat and in triumph; has 
been true to the hberties and highest interests of man. We com- 
plain not of our fields of ice, when we can turn them into gold ; 
nor of our rocky ledges, when we can convert them into bread. 
And why should we censure the apparent severity of our religion, 
when from it has sprung every temporal and religious blessing 
which our country can boast? No, gift, however large, can ex. 
ceed the benefactions of the early Calvinists of New England. 
The largest modern donation is but an humble imitation of the 
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sacrifices, in which the foundations of Harvard College were laid. 
Let us thank God for the earlier and later orthodoxy of New 
England, whose firmness and hardihood are inwrought with the 
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REVIEW. 


Tue Princrptes oF Nature, HER Divine REVELATIONS, AND A VOICE 
vo Manxinp: by and through Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘ Pough- 
keepsic Seer,” and “ Clairvoyant.” Octavo, Pp. 782. 


{ars huge work purports to be the production of an artless and 
unsophisticated young man, now in his twenty-second year, whose 
entire school education was limited to about five months. The 
method of its composition is stated to be as follows; Davis is first 
thrown by Dr. Lyon, his mesmerizer, into a state of the most pro- 
found mesmeric slumber ; a state “‘ corresponding almost precisely, 
according to his own explanation, to that of physical death.”” In 
this state, he goes into the other world, and associates with the 
departed spirits, or comes under their influence; and from them 
all his impressions are received. When a truth or fact has been 
imparted to him in that world, “ his spirit returns to its material 
habitation,”’ so far, at least, as to be able to give utterance to the 
revelation, which is immediately committed to writing by his scribe. 
in this manner the work before us was written; occupying in its 
preparation a period of some fifteen months. Such, at least, is 
the account given us by the amanuensis, William Fishbough.* 

The work is divided into three parts ; first, “‘ the Key ;”’ sec- 
ondly, ** the Revelation ;”? and thirdly, “the Application.” As 
the first part consists chiefly of general principles, which are more 
fully unfolded and illustrated in the other parts, it will not be 
necessary to attempt an analysis of it here. 

The second part, ‘the Revelation,’ commences with the au- 
thor’s theory of the universe. 


‘‘In the beginning, the Univerccelum was one boundless, undefinable, 
and unimaginable ocean of liquid fire. The most vigorous and am- 
bitious imagination is not capable of forming an adequate conception 
of the height, and depth, and length, and breadth thereof. There was 
one vast expanse of liquid substance. It was without bounds, incon- 
ceivable, and with qualities and essences incomprehensible. This was 
the original condition of matter. It was without forms; for it was 
but one,form. It had not motions, but it was an eternity of motion. 
It was without parts, for it was a whole. Particles did not exist, but 


* Associated with Fishbough are a Mr. Brittan, and a Mr. Harris; all 
Universalist ministers. A periodical is to be started, and lecturers are 
to be sent forth, to diffuse and vindicate the revelations. 
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the whole was as one particle. There were not suns, but it was one 
eternal sun. It had no beginning, and it was without end. lt had not 
length, for it was a Vortex of one eternity. It had not circles, for it 
was one infinite circle. It had not disconnected power, but it was the 
very essence of all power. Its inconceivable magnitude and constitu- 
tion were such as to develope, not forces, but omnipotent power.” 





At some period in the countless ages of eternity, and from the 
operation of causes within itself, this infinite ocean of fire threw 
off an atmosphere of light and heat, a ‘‘ nebulous zone of unpar- 
ticled matter,” which, being condensed and conglomerated, be- 
came a vast circle of suns. Each of these suns, being an intensely 
heated body, threw off in like manner, a wave of atmosphere, 
which, becoming condensed, constituted a system of planets. And 
from most of the planets, a corps of satellites, more or less numer- 
ous, was, in the same way, developed. 

Thus was forined, for, according to Mr. Davis, nothing was ever 
ereated, the first circle of suns, with their planets and satellites. 
Meanwhile the great central ocean of liquid fire was not idle. It 
had thrown off another zone of matter, like unto the first; which, 
being condensed, had resulted in a second circle of suns; and } 
each of these suns, by a like process of developement, had sur- 
rounded itself with planets and satellites. 

In process of time, a third circle of suns, with their array of 
planets and satellites, came into existence; and then a fourth; 
and then a fifth. ‘The sun of our system is one of the fifth circle, 
the last which has yet been completely developed. 

A sixth circle of suns has long been in the process of develop- i 
ment; but “these have not yet become properly consolidated, 
and so they are at this time pursuing their undefinable orbits in 
the form and composition of blazing comets.’’ The tails of the 
comets consist of partially formed planets, which, when the comets 
come to be suns, will take their places, and revolve around them. 

Such is Davis’ theory of the universe, so far as developments 
have at present proceeded. The great central ocean, or the 
Vortex, as he sometimes calls it, is still active as ever, and other 
suns and worlds are yet to be evolved.* 
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* Mr. D. is reported to have said, that Saturn’s rings are precisely simi- 
lar, in their cause and construction, to the halo round the moon, in a hazy 
night; but this item of revelation is omitted in the book. The scribe 
seems to have had some discretion, as to what was, and what was not, 
proper to be recorded. 
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This earth, after it had come into being, was a long while in 
becoming cooled and consolidated. At length, a crust was formed 
on the fiery surface ; the primary rocks were deposited ; and after 
them the secondary formations. Meanwhile, there were frequent 
and terrible convulsions, owing to the force of internal fires. Still, 
the surface of the earth and its atmosphere were gradually im- 
proving, and in process of time, by an inherent law, the lowest 
forms of vegetable and animal life began to appear. 

As the earth and atmosphere were further improved, still higher 
forms of life were exhibited, till at length there were some ap- 
proaches to the structure of man. The first specimens of this 
kind were of the rudest formation, half monkey and half fish. 
The different species, however, continued to improve ; the apes 
and ourang-outangs waxing brighter and brighter, till the process 
of development brings us, at last, to what may be called man, or 
rather men; for three distinct tribes seem to have come up to- 
gether on the earth; one in Asia, another in Africa, and still 
another in America. This was just three thousand eight hundred 
years before the commencement of the race, as spoken of in the 
first chapter of Genesis.* PP. 821. 

For long ages, the human species, in point of intellectual 
attainments, seemed scarcely superior to the brutes. ‘“ They had 
no conception of the arts and sciences ; ”’ no houses, and no oral, vo- 
cal language ; being accustomed to ‘‘ communicate their ideas by ex- 
pressions of the countenance, and outward physical signs.” They 
existed at this time, ‘‘in an innocent and pure condition,” inca 
pable of deception, and perfectly united among themselves. 

The invention of language, according to Davis, was a primary 
and principal cause of man’s corruption. Having this new power 
of conversation, they began to “clothe their imperfect thoughts 
in false sheaths, or deceptive aprons of obscurity.”’ By this means, 
“disunity and confusion” were created, and “‘ the whole race be- 
came dejected and depraved.” In a little time, wars were excit- 
ed, during which the worse part of mankind destroyed the better ; 
or, as the Scriptures allegorically express it, Cain killed Abel. 


*In another place, Mr. D. speaks of the records of the Chinese, which, 
he says, “extend in an unbroken manner 34,000 years beyond the chro- 
nology of the Bible.” P. 455. According to this, the Chinese must have 
not only lived, but have been capable of keeping records, more than 
30,000 years before the existence of man! 
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Our author goes into a tedious and incoherent account of the 
periods and manner in which the different portions of the carth 
were settled. America was peopled from Asia, just nine thousand 
years ago. P. 362. But before this, a colony from Yucatan had 
settled at Herculaneum; and the inhabitants of Pompeu had peo- 
pled Brazil. P. 3855. In the following century, Egypt was set- 
tled; and from Egypt sprang Jerusalem, Jericho and Greece. 
P. 357. 

The history of the Bible, or of the first part of it, so far as 
writing and translations are concerned, is thus given. The “ tra- 
ditional demonological impressions” of the ancients, in other 
words, their sacred legends, were first written in ‘the Sanscrit 
language.” They were then “ translated by some Germanic tribes 
into Greek.” After this, they “fell into the possession of the 
Jews; were compiled and transcribed into Hebrew; and were 
carried by a detached portion of the tribe into the Persianic king- 
dom, where they remained for several centuries, until Zoroaster 
finally systematized the crude theology of the original manu- 
scripts.” After a long time, ‘‘the Jews re-transcribed the con- 
tents of these manuscripts into their own language, and carried 
the same home with them, at the expiration of their bondage. 
Then the Greek received it from the Hebrew, the Latin from the 
Greek, and the English from the Latin.” P. 390. 

We may gather from this statement the degree of authority to 
which our present English Bible, or that portion of it here referred 
to, is entitled. It is as much as the seventh or eighth translation 
from certain old ‘‘ demonological impressions,”’ or traditions, which 
were floating about among the original inhabitants of the world. 

We have said already, that Davis puts the Bible on the same 
footing with the other ancient mythologies ; denying positively 
that any portion of it is a revelation from God. He declares 
against all miracles, and all prophesy; except the foretelling of 
such events as are indicated by the known laws of nature. In- 
(leed, supernatural, he affirms, is a word “ without the least sig- 
nification.”’ 

Our author teaches that Moses, who wrote the last four books 
cf the Pentateuch, though not the first, was not only a dupe, but 
also a deceiver. He thought that he received some of his laws 
from God, and to give them the greater weight with the people, 
pretended that this was the case with them all. It was his fre- 
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quent practice to ‘mesmerize Joshua, from whose dreams and 
visions he received some information. 

Davis denies the miraculous conception, the resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ. He thinks him, on the whole, a distinguished 
reformer; though he was unfortunate in his biographers, and 
sometimes, also, in his expressions. “For it is plain,” says our 
author, ‘‘ to every philanthropic, benevolent mind, that the mental 
constitution of that person must be zmpure indeed, who could look 
abroad upon the face of creation, and mark the weakness of err- 
ing humanity, and then say to his own brethren: Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? 
Surely, a more unrighteous sentence could not proceed from an 
ignorant devotee of Juggernaut!” P. 517. 

Davis has revived the absurd old infidel story about the pres- 
ent books of the Bible being voted in by the councils of Laodicea 
and Nice; although he has made some strange additions to the 
tale. ‘The latter council, he says, consisted of two thousand and 
forty-eight ‘ferocious and exasperated bishops.”’ ‘They became 
so outrageous, that seventeen hundred and thirty of them were 
disfranchised by Constantine, and turned out of doors. The books 
of the Bible were sanctioned only by those who remained. 

In fine, Mr. Davis affirms, that the Bible “does not present 
one proper conception” of God, “nor does it do justice to his 
works,” ‘nor does it teach that holy virtue which should receive 
the name of religion.”” ‘‘ It has obstructed the progress of spirit- 
ual and physical development,” and ‘ darkened the pathway 
which was once illumined by the spiritual promptings of man- 
kind.” As a book of theology, “ zt should not be read.” 

In further characterizing the work before us, we remark, first, 
that it is one, not merely of infidelity so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, but of downright atheism. ‘To be sure, the author speaks 
not unfrequently of ‘‘a supreme Mind,” ‘a Divine Mind,” “a 
great positive Mind ;” but he believes in no God but nature. This 
God is not a person, but a personification —a mere figure of 
speech ;—-a personification of the powers and laws of nature, 
issuing forth from what he terms the “‘ great Vortex,” — from the 
depths of that “ undefinable and unimaginable ocean of liquid fire,’’ 
which, with him, is the origin of all things. 

Again ; the book before us is materialism. As the original of 
all things was matter, so every thing proceeding from it is matter 
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also. This conclusion is openly and continually avowed. ‘‘ Mat- 
ter and Spirit,” the author says, ‘‘ have heretofore been supposed 
to constitute two distinct and independent substances, the latter 
not having any material origin ;” but this opinion he undertakes 
to disprove. ‘I would have all understand that I consider (be- 
cause I perceive) that all things, whether tangible or intangible, 
are material.” P. 641. 

We wonder that the author had not sense enough left him even 
in his dreamy state, to be aware of some of the difficulties of the 
above theory. When did the process of development commence ? 
and why did it not commence sooner? Why did the great ocean 
of liquid fire continue to boil, and steam, and rage, and roar, 
through eternal ages, and yet accomplish nothing? And why 
did it begin its progressions precisely when it did? The next 
time that the ‘“‘ Poughkeepsie seer’’ goes into the other world, we 
hope he will carry these questions with him, and not return with- 
out a satisfactory answer. | 

It may be remarked again, that the author of this book, like 
all the old materialists and atheists, is a fatalist, in the worst sense 
of the term. ‘“‘ It is impossible,’’ he says, “‘ for any rational mind 
to conceive of sucha thing as free will.’? Nor does he shrink 
from carrying out his doctrine to the annihilation of all moral dis- 
tinctions, the distinctions between sin and holiness, right and wrong. 
He says expressly :—‘‘ Sin, in the common acceptation of that term, 
does not really exist ; but what is called sin is merely a misdirec- 
tion of man’s physical and spiritual powers, which generates _un- 
happy consequences. P. 521. The Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, were but ‘‘ misdirected brethren, whose condition of mind 
was not caused by themselves, but by inferior and unpropitious 
circumstances. P. 517. 

The account here given as to the origin of evil lies at the foun- 
dation of Mr. Davis’s whole moral theory. Existing evils are the 
result of unfavorable circumstances. The remedy for them lies, 
therefore, in a change of circumstances ; and the change required, 
in order to renovate all things, and introduce a grand millenium, 
is simply to organize the whole human race into the requisite 
number of Fourier associations. Our author has much to say of 
‘that great and noble reformer, Charles Fourier, whose capacity 
of soul, and extent of revelation, have not as yet been perceived 
by mankind.” 
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Next to Fourier, Davis seems to have the greatest veneration 
for Swedenborg. ‘‘Iam much drawn,” says he, ‘ to the pure, 
gigantic, and powerfully intellectual spirit of Swedenborg.” He 
had much intercourse with Swedenborg in the other world, re- 
ceived impressions from him, and even went so far as to write 
him a letter.* The Swedenborgians, at first expected to make no 
little capital out of the revelations of Davis. But he has sadly 
disappointed them. He contradicts Swedenborg on the most 
essential points, and decides positively, that his disclosures are of 
no “ practical utility to the disordered world, at the present time. 
The fact that they are not capable of being comprehended 1s, at 
least presumptive evidence that they are not such truths as are 
at present required to benefit the social world.” ‘ Of what possi- 
ble use can any revelation be, that can neither be understood nor 
applied?” Pp. 589, 591. 

The question has doubtless arisen, in the minds of our readers, 
how are the revelations of Davis to be accounted for? With 
whom did they originate? We have no hesitation in answering, 
that they originated with some evil spirit, or evil spirits. But 
whether with evil spirits in this world, or the other, or both, we 
are not much concerned to inquire. We have shown already, that 
the spirit which suggested this book is an infidel and atheistic 
spirit. We may say further, that it is a grossly ignorant, blun- 
dering and inconsistent spirit. There is great parade of learning 
in the book throughout; and yet it bears the most indubitable 
marks of consummate ignorance. If the revealing spirit does not 
know more of the other world than he does of this, he is not much 
to be trusted. 

After all that he has to say about the Bible, he is grossly and 
inexcusably ignorant of its contents. Witness the assertions, that 
Christ’s enemies ‘ perforated his body with their spears, that his 
sufferings might be increased ;” and that the apostles, “in all their 
writings, have not once intimated that the miracles of Christ were 
designed as a confirmation of his mission.”” Pp. 507,520. Witness 
also the assertions, that the apostle ‘“‘ John was born, and resided 
the greater portion of his life, at Ephesus ;’’ and that ‘‘ Matthew 
was not an eye-witness of the miracles of Christ, because he was 
an officer under the Roman government until long after the death 


_ * This letter is published and largely commented on by Professor Bush, 
in his work, entitled, ‘‘ Mesmer and Swedenborg.” Pp. 175—218.. 
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of Jesus, and did not become an apostle until he was greatly 
advanced in life.” P.509. He further insists, that Matthew’s 
account of the death of Herod, while Jesus and his parents were 
in Egypt, cannot be correct ; since Luke represents Herod as still 
alive, during our Saviour’s public ministry, some thirty years 
afterwards. The poor creature seems not to have known, that 
the second Herod spoken of was a different person from the first. 

Our author has much to say about Mahomet’s miracles. His 
very life was “‘ clothed with miracles ;’,—an assertion, which will 
sound very strange in the ears of Mussulmans, as their prophet 
made no such pretensions. He tells us that ‘‘ Homer speak ex- 
tensively of Hesiod,’’ of whom, in fact, he says nothing. 

But it is needless to follow this erratic blunderer any further. 
We have labored through his tedious book, that our readers 
might have a just opinion of its contents, without paying for it by 
the same toil ; it is to be regarded as one of the multiform ebulli- 
tions of the infidel and athcistical spirit of the times. It is a vain 
and flimsy attempt to give currency to atheism, by arraying it in 
the garb of mystery; and to cry down all revelation by setting 
up a counter-revelation. But while that Bible, which this book 
maligns and discards, shall continue as ever, glowing with truth, 
and growing in influence, this contemptible effusion is destined 
to follow its wretched predecessors, becoming more and more 
neglected and despised, till its memory rots, and it is forgotten. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


To Pastors or Caurcnes. — Ministers of the gospel are supplied 
with this work at less than its cost. This is done from a desire to fa- 
vor a class, which is obliged to furnish itself with periodicals more 
largely than it can usually afford. We wish also to secure their aid, 
so much more effectual to benefit others than themselves ; and to do this 
we would respectfully suggest one important consideration. ‘There 
is a general complaint, that, for some years past, the power of reli- 
gious truth has not been felt as it used to be. Among other causes 
which have helped to produce the prevailing indifference to religion, 
great prominence must be ascribed to the sudden and overwhelming 
flood of cheap literature, — cheap as to price; but costly and waste- 
ful as to time, sound principles, and health of mind and heart. The 
vast amount and universal diffusion of this description of reading must 
have a powerful effect. Most of it is decidedly hostile to salutary 
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religious impressions: and nearly all of it, by exciting the passions 
without giving them any proper objects to work upon, expend and 
waste the excitability of the mind, and render it torpid and dead to 
the touch of divine truth. Hence the preaching of the gospel falls 
powerless on the masses which have become sensual, frivolous and 
extravagant, by reason of the sickly influence of these corrupting 
issues of the press. No faithful pastor can look with indifference 
on this state of things, or refrain from efforts to correct it. And is 
there any way to build a break-water, sufficient to bear back this rising 
deluge of pernicious literature, but by taking pains to introduce among 
their people such publications as are wholly devoted to sound princi- 
ples, discussed with brevity, simplicity and animation? Many clergy- 
men, influenced by considerations of this nature, have, of their own 
accord, exerted themselves to promote the circulation of this work. 
They have either quietly collected the names of subscribers them- 
selves; or they have warmly commended the work from the pulpit as 
men in earnest, and induced some suitable person in their congrega- 
tions to take tne business in hand. ‘To such eflorts, we are mainly 
indebted for the measure of success which has rewarded us; and on 
such we must chiefly rely in future. As we are often asked, why we 
do not send out travelling agents, we will explain the matter. There 
are very few men who are really fit for such business: and these find 
that it is easier to procure four subscribers for some fashionable work 
of ‘light reading,” with its prints and its prize-tales, (one of which in 
this city, and it is but one of many, circulates twenty-five thousand 
copies of each number,) than to procure one subscriber for a work 
which bears the sacred stamp of religion. It is to be expected that 
agents, who follow that business for support, will operate for the work 
which pays them best, at the same per-centage, by obtaining the 
greatest number of subscribers in the shortest space of time. Ex- 
cepting a few students in their vacations, and two or three individuals 
who, from conscientious motives, have spent some part of their time 
for us, we have found no one whom we have been willing to employ. 
In a work of this nature, necessary, as we conceive it to be, to the 
interests of truth and piety, we wish to depend, under God, only on 
good ministers and other good men. We must appeal to the watch- 
men of Zion, who cannot but be anxious as to the nature of the intel- 
lectual pabulum furnished to their flocks, and that the proper effects of 
their own preaching may not be neutralized by injurious reading, to 
make some effort which shall aid both them and us in the great work 
of maintaining truth and saving men. 7 


Dr. Jarvis’s Repty To Mitner.—Some twenty years ago, one 
Dr. Milner wrote, in England, a crafty and trickish book, called the 
‘“ End of Religious Controversy,” in defence of popery. The papists, 
deceived, it may be, by the title, declare that this work has never been 
answered ; and busily circulate it as something that cannot be confuted. 
Though it was printed so long ago, and has been repeatedly answered, 
Dr. Jarvis has lately replied to it very ably, “so far as the churches 
of the English communion are concerned ;” leaving all other non- 
papal churches to the tender mercies of Dr. Milner and ‘* Giant Pope.” 
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This is very well; as the thorough-going Protestants would never think 
of putting Dr. Jarvis forward as their champion. He is one of those 
“old-fashioned Church-of-England-men,” who keep their balance, by 
hating the Pope on the one hand and the Puritan on the other. His 
book is in two parts. The first part is quite lively, and ‘ uses up re 
the old juggling Jesuit without mercy. But in reading it we were 
reminded of a remark we have had occasion to make before ; — that 
our Episcopal brethren always have to do their fighting in borrowed 
armor. They seem to have no weapons of their own. When they 
contend with us, they always employ the old popish arguments of 
divine right of bishops, apostolical succession, fathers, councils, and 
the like ; which may be very good arguments to make papists of us, 
but cannot make us Episcopalians. This is probably the reason why 
most of our men who go over to Dr. Jarvis’s party, do not stop there ; 
but push on, through Puseyism, to popery. On the other hand, when 
our Episcopal brethren wish to fight the pope and his red-hatted car- 
dinals, they have to wield the true protestant weapons of Scripture, 
sound interpretation, history fairly stated, and the rights of reason and 
of conscience. In Dr. Jarvis’s second part, he strives to defeat the pope 
with his own arms, and on his own ground. But here, he becomes 
very learned in patristic lore, very lumbering, and very dull. But 
perhaps, this heavy load may kill the pope as quickly as any thing, by 
pressing him down, and stifling him in his own mud. 


Dr. Hopxins’s Lowett Lectures. — This is a valuable volume on 
the ‘* Evidences of Christianity,” elegantly printed by T. R. Marvin, 
who, as a sincere admirer of Dr. Hopkins, has done his best that others 
should admire him too. Infidelity assumes a thousand shapes. When 
beaten down in one form, it re-appears in another, 


“ And gleans its blunted shafts, 
To hurl them at the shield of truth again.” 


Hence there arises a necessity for matching the defence of Christian- - 
ity with the modes of attack, and meeting the adversary on his own 
terms. In this view, we consider this course of Lectures, which was 
first delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, and which is 
marked with all the originality, strength and soundness of its author, 
as preferable at this time to those standard works which were adapted 
to former times., We understand, that it is used as a text-book at 
Williams’ College ; and wish that it might come into like use in other 
Institutions. Students need good models in reasoning and expression : 
and they will find none better than this valuable treatise by a ‘ master 
in Israel.” 


American StatisticaL Association. — The first volume of the 
** Collections”’ of this Society, which was established in 1840, is before 
us. It may not be a very entertaining book to “the general reader ;” 
but it is one which will help a great many other books to be interest- 
ing. The future historians of Massachusetts will draw largely from 
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this mine; and having smelted its ores, and burnished its metals, will 
shine in the wealth thus obtained. Some of the facts here stated, as 
to the incredible burdens of taxation borne by this commonwealth in 
ancient times, reflect new lustre on the character of our fathers, and 
their powers of endurance and effort in the glorious cause of liberty 
and justice. It is almost needless to say, that these ‘“ Collections” 
are the fruits of the indefatigable industry of Mr. Joseph B. Felt. He 
has spent a life-time among the records and archives of this common- 
wealth. He has a most intimate knowledge of its affairs “ from the 
beginning hitherto ;” whether as to matters ecclesiastical, educational, 
military, political, economical or personal. What an education this, 
for the office of Secretary of the State! If that office should be offered 
to him who has the best qualifications in these necessary respects, no 
competitor could be found to contest the claims of our accomplished 


historical friend. 


Tue SacreD 'TaBLeaux. — Here comes an elegant visitor, clothed 
in that garb of crimson and gold which is the costume of the gift 
books, so much in demand at this generous season of the year. It. 
does great credit to the publisher, Mr. John M. Whittemore. It is 
somewhat novel in its character, containing forty steel engravings, 
executed in a peculiar manner, and represented remarkable incidents 
in the Old and New Testaments. Each of these engravings is illus- 
trated by a short descriptive article, furnished for this purpose by va- 
rious American writers, connected with different religious denomina- 
tions. The happy editor, asit seems by his preface, is almost overcome 
by his singular felicity in having been the means of bringing so much 
fine company together. May the “indulgent reader’? find himself 
both pleased and profited in their society and discourse! It is rare to 
find preachers of so many orders, some of them lay-preachers too, 
holding forth in the same pulpit. : 


SABBATH Evenine Lectures In Boston. — We are happy to an- 
nounce, that the ten pastors of the orthodox churches in the city proper 
will commence a course of Sabbath Evening Lectures to be delivered 
inthe Old South Church. They are to commence on the second 
Sabbath in January, and to be continued, for three months at least, on 
the successive Sabbath evenings, excepting those on which the Monthly 
Concert for foreign missions is held. The subjects of the lecture will 
be the fundamental and distinctive truths of evangelical religion, stated 
and urged with a view chiefly to exhibit their practical excellence and 
power. The proposed order of treatment is somewhat as follows : — 
The fall and character of man; the Bible, its inspiration and author- 
ity ; the doctrine of the Trinity as unfolded in redemption ; the char- 
acter of Christ; the death of Christ, as an atoning sacrifice; the 
personality and offices of the Holy Spirit; the necessity and nature 
of conversion; divine sovereignty and human responsibility ; the 
certainty and duration of future punishment; true and false Christian 
hope. — It will be seen by this, that, in the city of the Puritans, the 
doctrines of the Puritans are still cherished and proclaimed. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


In this number, we limit ourselves to the religious affairs of Boston ; 
and shall aim to correct some erroneous impressions which appear to 
have gone abroad. Within a few years,a marked change has come 
over the city. The immense increase of business within a space 
so limited, has induced hundreds of families to leave the city for resi- 
dences in the vicinity. ‘This state of things, however, while it has 
nearly destroyed several of the most important Unitarian churches, 
has, as yet, wrought no irreparable injury to any orthodox church. 

The effect upon Unitarianism may be seen by a few facts. The 

Old North Church, under the united care of Rev. Dr. Parkman and 
Rev. Amos Smith, is in the last stages of a slow decline. The junior 
pastor has resigned for want of pecuniary support. The wealthy 
senior pastor has no salary. — Rev. Mr. Robbins, whose congregation 
so recently reared a large and costly house of worship, finds himself 
in a precarious condition. A heavy debt hangs upon the parish ; the 

. pews are unsalable ; and such is the position of the debt, that fears 

Bove been entertained that the house may soon fall into the hands of 
the papists. — At the south part of the city, the famous Hollis Street 
Church is well nigh deserted. Rev. Mr. Fosdick, after a ministry of 
eighteen months, finding : -he treasury empty, has resigned and departed. 
— Dr. Gannett’s society, formerly Dr. Channing’s, had made arrange- 
ments to rebuild their house of worship in another place. But it was 
found that many of the principal men would neither take stock in the 
proposed building, nor pledge themselves to worship therein. While 
the old house, the old pews, and the old associations were retained, 
these men could be relied upon, and not longer. The same ‘s true, 
we believe, of other ancient houses in the hands of Unitarians. —A 
new meeting-house has lately been built for them in Bedford Street, 
by the personal friends of Rev. Mr, Waterston, the pastor. The very 
limited sale of the pews, and the meagreness of the congregation, 
prove it to have but a slight hold on the community. A new meeting 
house is also going up in Beach Street : but in this case the congrega- 
tion vacates a ‘Jarge stone house in Purchase Street, for one of stone 
and brick, no larger. Rev. Mr. Clark’s society is erecting a small 
house on a back lot, i in the rear of Beacon Street. And a small chap- 
el for missionary purposes has just been opened at the South End. 
The Unitarians are wealthy, and can build such places; but it remains 
to be seen how they can fill them. 

Effect of the Emigration upon Orthodox Churches. They have 
felt it, but not to their permanent injury. There is a vitality in our 
system, which repairs the waste. Let us glance at the facts. — Sa- 
lem Church, two years ago, was weakened by the going forth of a 
large colony under Mr. Towne, its late pastor. Under the pastoral 
care of Rev, Dr. Edward Beecher, the vacant places were soon filled 
up. ‘The house was remodelled and improved at great expense, and 
now holds one of the largest congregations in that part of the city. It 
is very near those waning congregations of Messrs. Parkman and Rob- 
bins. — Bowdoin Street “Church, having been for a long time with- 
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out a pastor, had suffered by emigration more than almost any other 
in the city. On the settlement of Rev. Dr. Waterbury, its affairs 
brightened. © When Mr. Towne’s enterprise in Green Street was re- 
linquished, many of the families came here. It is now difficult to 
obtain a pew on the floor of the house. — Mount Vernon Church. 
Externally, this church, under the care of Rev. Mr. Kirk, was never, 
perhaps, in a more healthy, active and prosperous state ; though it 
has enjoyed seasons of greater spiritual interest than at present. — 
Park Street Church. ‘This church has been drained of a vast num- 
ber of able men. Few churches could have been bled so largely 
without expiring. With an almost suicidal liberality, she has given 
her members to build up new churches within the city and without. 
She has been, truly, a ** mother of churches.” And yet the congre- 
ation there, has been steadily increasing during the past year under 
the labors of its devoted and affectionate pastor. — Old South Church. 
The swelling tide of commerce, has risen to the very doors of this 
ancient and well endowed church, and is dashing around its founda- 
tions at such a rate, that there has been some fear lest it should be 
swept away. Many of the congregation have migrated to the country 3. 
many have removed to the southern part of the city; and still thy 
congregation is larger than it was two years ago. — Central Chure 
has a congregation as large as it can be. It is said, that applications” 
for seats are kept on file, waiting for a vacancy. The colleague pas- 
tors, beside the care of this important charge, preach alternately at 
the South Cove, every Sabbath, to a new and large assembly gath- 
ering there. — Church of the Pilgrims, a new society, under the care 
of Rev. M. H. Smith, worships in the large building, formeily known 
as the Marlboro’ Chapel. It has occupied this location for four 
months. At the outset, seats were let sufficient to cover ali expen- 
ses. ‘There are now no vacancies, and extra sittings are often de- 
manded on the Sabbath. This flourishing congregation is said to 
be the largest in the city, excepting those of the Romanists. — Pine 
Street Church, after struggling through years of embarrassment, is 
now under the very efficient labors of Rev. Mr. Phelps, gathering 
strength ; and has, probably, never been so prosperous as at the pres- 
ent time. — Essex Street Church, so highly favored in its pastor, 
is one of the strongest and most efficient in the city ; and embraces 
some of the most distinguished men in our community. — Rev. Mr. 
Oviatt’s congregation, near the extreme South part of the city, is an 
evidence of the power of truth in the waste places. Their Chapel, 
though recently enlarged, is too small to accommodate all who would 
hear the gospel there. — Phillips Church, South Boston, has suffered 
almost every form of outward and inward adversity ; and has been re- 
duced nearly to dissolution. But under the able and prudent labors 
of Rev. Mr. Alvord, it is now unusually prosperous. In numbers, in 
liberality to objects of benevolence, in union and zeal, it was never 
more forward than it is now. — Maverick Church, East Boston, has a 
new brick house, with a larger assembly than ever before attended the 
orthodox worship there. The Universalist society, under the ministra- 
tions of the celebrated Sylvanus Cobb, now the celebrated mesmerizer, 
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has expired; and its house is sold to the Unitarians, who will try to 
live there if they can. — We must not fail to record the fact, that the 
Leyden Church, owing to a combination of misfortunes, has recently 
been disbanded; and its house of worship in Green street, is sold to 
the Croswellite Episcopalians. But in the hall vacated by the latter, 
a free church has just been opened, under the auspices of the other 
orthodox churches of Boston. 

Such is the state of orthodoxy here. Let our readers judge how 
much truth there is in the impression which has been spread, that 
our churches are languishing under the influence of the emigration 
from the city ; and how much occasion its friends have for despon- 
dency, or its enemies for exultation. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Dec. 1. Mr. Richards Cushman, at South Attleboro’, as missionary to 
St. Domingo. 

Dec. 1. Mr. D. L. Furber, Pastor of First Church, Newton. 

es 62. Mr. S. G. Dexter, Exeter, N. H. 


INSTALLATIONS, 


Oct. 21. Rev. Gideon Dana, Harmar, Washington Co. O. 
“© 27. Rev. Cyrus Hudson, Dorset and East Rupert, Vt. 
Rev. John Gridley, Southport, Wisconsin. 

Nov. 9. Rev. Clement Parker, Sandford, Me. 

“ 11. Rev. Henry W. Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“6% Rev. John Eastman, West Hawley, Ms. 
“© 17. Rev. Willard M. Harding, South Weymouth. 

Dec. 1. Rev. Robert Carver, Raynham. 

“6S Rey. R. T. Searle, Henniker, Vt. 

“6 Rev. George R. Entler, Windsor, Ms. 

“ 9. Rev. Harvey Newcomb, Grantville, Needham. 
* 15. Rev. Allen Gannett, Fourth Church, Beverly. 
*“ 16. Rev. Joseph H. Towne, Lowell. 
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DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Oct. 23. Rev. Charles Walker, at Groton, Ms. 
“© 6.29. Rev. Joseph Bennett, at Woburn. 
Nov. 14. Rev. Zebulon Crocker, Upper Middletown, Ct. 
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CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Nov. 9. Sandford Corner, Me. 
** 18. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Northampton. 


¥ “oe. | baker? 
I have read, itn, pléiigure, digs Christian Chetisaloy:. Ae 
periodical of this character is much needed at the present time, when ‘Vee 
such onsets are ofM@nually made upon the ‘‘ faith delivered to the 
saints.” This “Is: conducted with ability, and is sufficiently cath- 
olic in its spirit to’ cima approbation of every lover'of those re- 
ligious_ sentiments which the Puritans of New England imbibed, and 
under whose influence the’ churclies' reposed and flourished’ for’ two: 
hundred'years. I hope it may receive sufficient patronage from: the 
Christian public to enstire’its’steeess: Samvet Osaoop, 


Springfield. 
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Hartrorp, May 5 5th, 1847. 
I have read with much interest the numbers of the Christian Obser- 


viney. I heartily approve of its plan, its object, and its execution. 


It is just such a work as is needed in our churches ; and I earnestly 


t it may obtain an extensive circulation, highly adapted, as 


y is, to promote the cause of truth and piety. 
: : ‘J. Hawes, 


Wéaeordially commend to the families of our congregations ‘the 
‘hristian Observatory. We feel that a work is needed in the Christian 
community, which will present sound and discriminating views in re- 
nr} detect and expose the many plausible errors and specious delu- 
‘the present day, and vindicate the faith of the Pilgrims. We 

pace: t this work will have a decided influence in ac- 
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Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, confit a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketehes of eminent 
Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, for $1.50. 
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